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Abstracts 
[ 780 ] 
FIBERS A 
Natural Fibers Al 


Bast and leaf fibers—developments and prospects 
A. J. Turner. J. Text. Inst. 42, P3825-338 
(Aug. 1951). 

Shows production, import and export data 
for some of the bast and leaf fibers in the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries. Presents the special 
position of flax in industry resulting. from its 
special properties. 








Broader use of cotton possible, spinners told 
Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 65, 17-18, 53, 
55-6 (Dec. 13, 1951). 

A report on the eighth Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference, held recently at Clemson, 8. C., is pre- 
sented together with notes on some of the ad- 
dresses given. The need for research to strength- 
en the position of cotton was the underlying 
theme of the conference. 


Cotton: Years of experiment 
W. Lawrence Balls. J. Textile Inst. 42, P316- 
P324 (Aug. 1951). 
Describes studies carried out by the author 
on various aspects of fine cotton spinning. 


How the 1951-52 cotton crop will run 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 167, 169 (Jan. 

1952). 

The eighth Spinner-Breeder conference in- 
cluded panel discussions on: practical manufac- 
turing experiences with 1951 crop; standardized 
variety testing results; neps; and quality of gin- 
ning. A report is given of these discussions. 


How the wool molecule works. Its further sig- 
nificance in biology and medicine 

W. T. Astbury. Textile Ind. & Fibres 13, 6-7 

(Jan. 1952). 

Provides a picture of what the wool molecule 
is, its relationship to all other fibers, skin and 
leather, and how a knowledge of its construction 
is opening the way to the possibility of more ef- 
fective treatment of some diseases. 


Identification of textile materials 
Prepared by General Technical Committee 
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“C’’, sub-committee of the Unification of Test- 
ing Methods Committee. J. Text. Inst. 42, 
$25-S116 (Oct. 1951). 

This is a comprehensive and detailed paper 
which discusses both the properties and methods 
of identification of textile fibers. Under Proper- 
ties, the natural and manufactured fibers are dis- 
cussed. Under Methods of Identification, ex- 
plicit directions for carrying out a large number 
of examinations are provided and detailed tabular 
schemes are given. 


Inter-fiber friction 
H. G. Howell. J. Tex. Inst. 42, T521-33 (Dec. 
1951). 
Describes an investigation of the frictional 
equation 
aA 
B= po > — 
R 
for some regenerated and synthetic fibers. Dis- 
cusses two methods which were devised for deter- 
mining the coefficient of friction for fibers. One, 
is the stick-slip or triangle forces method, and the 
other is the inclined plane method. Results ob- 
tained on nylon, cuprammonium, acetate and vis- 
cose fibers are presented. 


Silk—an historical survey with special reference 
to the past century 

F. O. Howitt. J. Tex. Inst. 42, P339-P360 

(Aug. 1951). 

Presents a survey on silk encompassing the 
development of sericulture, the development of 
the silk industry in England and the technical and 
scientific progress made in this field. 


Artificial fibers A 2 


Cellulos2-derivative rayons, past, present and 
future 

A. R. Urquhart. J. Tex. Inst. 42, P385-P394 

(Aug. 1951). 

Traces the history of and cites production 
for cellulose derived rayons. Also includes a sec- 
tion on the future prospects of the rayons. 





Chemical constitution and physical properties of 
synthetic fibers 

Klaus R. Goldstein. Melliand Textilber. 32, 

900-06 (Dec. 1951) ; in German. 

Synthetic fibers are divided into two classes 
according to their chemical constitution—(1) 
Polymer hydrocarbons and their derivatives and 
(2) mesomer chain polymers, in which mesomer 
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groups take part in the construction of the main 
chain. These classes are subdivided according 
to the intramolecular forces and the symmetry of 
the macromolecules. 


Orlon work clothes now being made on commer- 
cial scale 
Anon. Wall Street J. 139, 4 (Mar. 3, 1952). 


See front section. 


Orlon makes rapid progress 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 65, 12-13, 52 

(Dec. 13, 1951). 

The recent demonstration, exhibit and fashion 
show of Orlon presented by the duPont Co. in 
New York is reported to have indicated remark- 
able progress in the application of the new fiber 
as well as expanding opportunities for fabrics 
which are new and have superior characteristics. 
The stability, bulk, easy processability, and low 
waste factor of Orlon are cited as economic ad- 
vantages for the textile industry. The desirable 
characteristics of Orlon and its application in 
fashion, household, and industrial fabrics are 
discussed. 


YARN PRODUCTION B 





Fiber preparation Bl 





Cost of production prominent in ASME discuss- 
ions 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 65, 13, 44-5 

(Dec. 27, 1951). 

In a report on the recent meeting of the tex- 
tile division of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers at Atlantic City, N. J., papers pre- 
sented on the opening and picking of cotton are 
given in condensed form. These papers are: 
“Opening and Picking by the Whitin System” by 
Paul C. Grant, Jr.; “Aldrich System for Opening 
and Picking” by A. P. Aldrich, Jr.; and “Saco- 
Lowell Opening and Picking for a 50-000 Spindle 
Print Cloth Mill” by R. S. Curley. 


Fire hazards of coils in the woolen industry 

F. E. T. Kingman & E. H. Coleman. J. Tez. 

Inst. 10, T402-T412 (Oct. 1951). 

Assesses the relative fire hazard of various 
types of oils used in the woolen industry and dis- 
cusses a method of laboratory testing the oils. 
As a result of tests concludes that for the purpose 
of this work, oils fall into two broad categories: 

(1) neutral vegetable oils; 

(2) oleines, mineral oils and blends. 
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Holder for picker lap rods 
ff. Textile Industries 116,177 (Jan. 1951). 
prevent excessive fatigue and time con- 
by the picker operative in the doffing opera- 
convenient location of the picker lap rods 
picker may be provided by making a few 
changes. The changes are described and 


ted. 
mproved laps result of correct opening-picking 


S. Curley. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 
15 (Jan. 24, 1952). 
opening and picking setup for a 50-000 
le print cloth mill is described and includes: 
ing feeders feeding onto mixing feed tables, 
magnets, vertical openers, lattice openers 
condenser feeds, condensers, over-flow re- 
boxes, automatic control feeding systems, 
rocess pickers, and a waste feeder. The im- 
nee of having the right filters in the right 
is emphasized, and particular attention is 
to some of the outstanding developments in 
er assemblies, such as the Evener equipped 
, patented fringe roll. Five basic objectives 
aid to be accomplished by the described set- 
[hese include: proper blending of cotton; 
opening; maximum removal of seed, trash 
immature fiber with minimum removal of 
nnable fiber; proper air pressure and humidity 
trol; and presentation to the card room of a 
hat is clean, well parallelized and uniform in 


nt 


[Improved method for processing reworkable 
iste for fine yarns 
taff. Textile Industries 115,179 (Dec. 1951). 
[he processing of reworkable waste for mak- 
fine combed yarns in one mill includes grind- 
the waste on a regular waste grinding ma- 
ne, accumulating enough waste to make one 
iore laps, and running the waste through the 
ker into lap form. The lap is then put on the 
rd and carded at a desirable rate of production 
that the card runs all the time the pickers are 
nning. The coiler head is removed from the 
d, and the web is taken from the doffer by a 
n. suction pipe and delivered to the feeder 
yper. Carding the waste removes excess néps, 
ing, threads, and foreign matter and elim- 
tes the possibility of too much waste being fed 
ye time. Results include better quality yarn, 
etter running work, and lap weights that are 
to keep. 
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Picker evener adjustment made easy—fewer off- 
weight laps 

R. A. Cox. Textile Industries 115, 144-5 (Dec. 

1951). 

To make the job of the picker doffer at Belton 
Mills easier, the evener adjustment on the picker 
has been extended so that it is located at the front 
of the picker. The extension is made by welding 
a 12-pitch gear over the turnbuckle on the con- 
ventional evener, and this gear is meshed with 
another 12-pitch gear with a 3-inch face. The 
gear with the 3-inch face is mounted on a shaft 
which extends up above the evener box, ending 
with a bevel gear; and meshing with this bevel 
gear is another bevel mounted on a horizontal 
shaft running, through bearings, to the front of 
the picker where it terminates with a small hand 
wheel. This easily accessible hand wheel thus 
makes the adjustment of the picker evener motion 
and eliminates the necessity for the picker op- 
erator to walk to the side of machine to make the 
adjustment. 


Picker inspection pays dividends 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 181, 183 (Dee. 

1951). 

A good system of preventive maintenance to- 
gether with proper and accurate records can im- 
prove the condition of pickers and improve the 
quality of work. When the machinery is stopped 
for the weekend, beater and screen bonnets should 
be left raised and the condition of beaters, screens, 
and grid bars checked and recorded. A list of 
all repairs and replacements should be made for 
the overhaulers or section men, and an accurate 
record of the completed repair work should be 
kept. This system also helps to keep section men 
“on their toes.” 


Processing suggestions for 15%dynel—85% 
wool blends 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 143, 196 (Jan. 

1952). 

Only slight differences of procedure in process- 
ing and finishing blends of 15% dynel—85% wool 
for Marine Corps green jersey cloth are neces- 
sary, according to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co. Suggestions are given for blending and pick- 
ing; carding, spinning, and weaving, finishing; 
and stock dyeing. 


Sample blending 
G. V. Lund and W. W. Alcraft. J. Textile Inst. 
42, T537-39 (Dec. 1951). 
In a letter to the editor, describes a machine 
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devised to give better blending, to be less danger- 
ous and to obviate the necessity for stripping by 
means of a hand card. Constructional details are 
also provided. 


See processing plants using picker-shredder 
John H. Senior. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 
13-14, 16 (Jan. 3, 1952). 


The rag picker of today has all the features 
of the original machine, invented in 1801, iwth 
many improvements in the materials used. It is 
a fine machine for opening many kinds of waste 
materials, but it also has some serious drawbacks. 
To overcome these disadvantages a combination 
of picking machines followed by shredding ma- 
chones has been developed. This combination 
eliminates the grinding action of the rag picker, 
giving a longer staple to the finished product. 
The production per unit of machinery is greatly 
increased with a lower cost per pound of output. 
Details of the rag picker are discussed, and a 
description of the combination picking machine 
and shredding machine is given. 


We check our wool blending with ultraviolet light 
Charles L. Shelton. Textile World 102, 108-9 
(Jan. 1952). 

By dyeing 1% of the fiber in a blend with 
fluorescent dye and using u.v. light, Nye-Wait 
engineers can: check results of a change in blend- 
ing methods or in fiber components; make card- 
performance surveys; and persuade department 
heads and machine operators that they could be 
doing a better job. 


Carding and combing B 2 





Irregularity of slivers 
H. C. Picard. J. Tex. Inst. 42, T503-9 (Dec. 
1951). 


Compares the irregularity found in practice 
with the theoretical irregularity of a sliver in 
which the fibers are randomly distributed. Start- 
ing with a “roulette’”-model of a sliver and with 
an idealized fiber derives a series of equations 
suitable for calculating sliver irregularity. Also 
provides a correction factor, for sliver irregu- 
larity, where no assumption is made as to the 
regularity of individual fibers. 


New card, spinning frame brought out in 


Germany 
Anon. Daily News Record, 32 (Feb. 11, 1952). 


See front section. 
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Reducing waste in card room 
D. V. Sampat. Indian Tex. J. —, 747-748 


(Aug. 1951). 


Describes a method and apparatus used for 
reducing waste in card rooms. 


Silver coiling mechanism 
Akt. Ges. Joh. Jacob Rieter & Cit. Brit. P. 
650,823. Textile Mfr. 77, 582 (Nov. 1951). 
An improved coiler for cards does away with 
the can table, and suspends the can by means of 
a special arm which is turned by a crank from a 
worm drive. 


“Synthetics” topic of wool carders meet in 
Boston 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 136-7 (Jan. 

1952). 

Abstracts of 3 talks presented at the fall meet- 
ing of the Carders Guild of the National Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Overseers are re- 
ported. Included are nylon-wool blends by Ed 
Kelton; rayon-wool blends by Robert A. Smith; 
and emulsions for blends by B. A. Ryberg. 


Systematic care of card elothing is worthwhile 
Staff. Textile Industries 116, 175-6 (Jan. 
1952). 

To reduce lost time caused by bad card cloth- 
ing, a system is suggested whereby the probable 
amount of replacement clothing needed for the 
card room be estimated and purchased on a yearly 
basis. The system includes the rating of the 
condition of clothing for cylinders, doffers, and 
flats by the grinders and checking of the rating 
by both overseer and the technical department 
or superintendent. The ordering of about 10% 
extra clothing for use in case of accidents or 
clothing damaged unavoidably is also suggested. 


Drafting and roving B 3 





Metallic drafting for roving seen possible 

Jos. R. Whitehurst. America’s Textile Reptr. 

66, 11-12 (Jan. 17, 1952). 

A condensation of the paper, “Improvements 
in Drafting and Processing of Drawing Sliver,” 
as presented at a recent meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation is given together with the discussion which 
followed the talk. A metallic drawing roll sys- 
tem which may lessen roving processes, increase 
production, and reduce waste is discussed. 


Roving draft calculations by nomograph 
B. K. Power and Jack D. Towery. Textile 
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istries 116, 1384-5 (Jan. 1952). 

using a nomograph all possible draft gear 
nations to produce any desired total draft 
adily be determined. Examples of nomo- 
used at the Cotton Research Laboratories, 
rechnological College, are illustrated and 





























ined. 


Short-wave variations in cotton rovings caused 
iachinery defects in speed frames 
Gregory. J. Tex. Inst. 11, T489-T502 (Nov. 
951). 
*resents a study made of the defects arising 
the uneven rotation of the bottom middle 
ing roller of cotton speed frames. Describes 
tail a typical defect which leads to a discus- 
f methods of detection and of the unusual 
erties found with these short waves. Dis- 
; a number of factors contributing to uneven 
tion of rollers and makes some general ob- 
tions on the relative importance of the oc- 
nce drafting wave in various speed frames 
n measures for avoiding its production. 


riation at drawing 
taff. Textile Industries 115, 177-8 (Dec. 
51). 
omments are offered on some of the causes 
ariations in drawing sliver. Incorrect lap 
rht at the pickers will affect the weight of 
ing sliver; too much tension between calen- 
rolls and trumpet in coiler heads of cards may 
ch the sliver; worn trumpets in the coiler 
affect sliver regularity; “cork-screwing”’ 
may cause unevenness; faulty piecing of ends 
card and drawing tenders may also cause 
ible: and worn or broken drawing cans may 
ken sliver as it is pulled over the rough places. 
econd check of the mechanical condition of the 
hines is recommended when variation remains 
essive after checking the aforementioned 


nts. 


Spinning B 4 





Broken strand indicator 
John Turner. USP 2,579,407, Dec. 18, 1351. 
A detector for broken strands on a textile 
nning and twisting machine is provided with 
ounter to indicate any ecessive frequency of 
rand breakage. 









Collins has long draft unit 
Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 54 (Jan. 
1952). 
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This new long draft unit for any Bradford 
spinning frame is available as a conversion pack- 
age and utilizes existent front and rear rolls and 
front and rear pressure rolls. The changeover 
unit includes aprons, saddles, top rolls, new roller 
stands and end gearing. Mfr.: Collins Brothers 
Machine Co. 


Cotton yarn irregularity and high drafting 

G. A. R. Foster. J. Tex. Inst. 42, P945-P962 

(Nov. 1951). 

Gives an outline of all the important causes 
of yarn irregularity which arise during roller 
drafting. Discusses what knowledge of these 
causes has to say about high drafting. This 
paper is of considerable practical interest both 
to the spinner and manufacturer of spinning ma- 
chinery. 


Easy way to balance production 
P. S. Leach. Textile Industries 116, 125-6 
(Jan. 1951). 


To keep the carding and spinning production 
balanced with loom production and to eliminate 
excessive frame changes to balance spindle and 
loom production, Consolidated Textile Co. has 
initiated a new system which is dependent on the 
calculation of the spindle equivalent of a loom. 
Once these equivalents are established, spindle 
requirements can be determined regardiess of how 
complicated the loom layout may be. A descrip- 
tion of the calculations is given together with 
sample data sheets. 


Electro-magnetic brakes on textile machines 
F. W. Cox. Tex. Ind. and Fibres 12, 398-401 
(Dec. 1951). 

Discusses principles of braking and gives con- 
structional detaiis of the electro-magnetic brake. 
Cites how this brake can be used on various textile 
machines some of which include cotton ring 
frames and flax and jute cards. 


Handy handle for spinner’s hook 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 185 (Jan. 1952). 

A handle for brass picker hooks, used by spin- 
ners, comber tenders, and drawing frame tenders 
in removing laps on steel front rolls, may be made 
out of a piece of round metal stock from the scrap 
pile. The handle is said to save material in the 
hook itself and to make use of the hook easier 
on the hands of operators. A sketch shows the 
changes necessary in altering the hook and in- 
stalling a handle. 
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Making new machinery out of old with spinning 
changeovers 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 65, 9-11, 51 

(Dec. 13, 1951). 

By changing from band to tape drive, mills 
operating band driven spinning frames can im- 
prove their spinning room production in quantity 
and quality, decrease their labor costs, and reduce 
the noise and vibration in the spinning room. 
Whitin parts, that can be made to fit any stand- 
ard make of spinning frame, are used in the 
changeover, and parts involved in the changing 
include: new dynamically balanced cylinder com- 
plete with cylinder arbors, self-aligning anti- 
friction bearings and housings at all points of 
cylinder support, anti-friction tape tension pulleys 
and hangers, silent chain jack and cylinder drive, 
anti-friction jack gear stud, bearing and housing, 
and new tape drive Whitin spindles. This change- 
over of spinning frames and its advantages are 
discussed together with further ways of modern- 
izing the frames. A complete changeover at 
Mills Mill, Saxon Plant, in Spartanburg, S. C., is 
described to illustrate how such a changeover 
affects improvements in production. 


Nylon staple on the cotton system: processing 
aspects and yarn properties 

F. Millard. J. Tex. Inst. 10, T385-T401 (Oct. 

1951). 

Presents data obtained from three experi- 
ments. In the first experiment twist-setting of all 
nylon yarns is discussed. In the second, nylon/ 
rayon blends of staple yarns are described, and in 
the third experiment nylon/cotton blends are dis- 
cussed. In all, the experiment procedures are 
described and the effects of such variables as tem- 
perature and R.H. on processing and yarn prop- 
erties are presented. 


Oiling in worsted and woolen yarn manufacture 
R. S. Audley. Tex. Ind. and Fibres, 12, 403- 
405 (Dec. 1951). 

Indicates the various types of oils most satis- 
factory for worsted and woolen spinning, respec- 
tively. Next describes the methods commonly 
used in practice to provide optimum oiling con- 
ditions. 


Patent on spindle tape 
Anon. Daily News Record, 35 (Feb. 11, 1952). 


See front section. 


Profits from effective textile machinery lubri- 
cation. Article 5. Spinning and twisting 
F. S. Jones. Teatile Industries 115, 163, 165, 
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167, 169 (Dec. 1951). 

Lubrication practice that has done much to 
increase profits by reducing friction, wear, and 
power consumption in ring spinning frames is 
discussed under the following headings: ring 
spindles, bottom draft rolls, top draft rolls, tape 
tension pulleys, main driving gears and shaft, 
builder motion, spindle oil, spindle wobble, gen- 
eral lubrication, and draft roll oil. 

Lubrication of twisters, which is essentially 
the same as spinning frame lubrication with the 
exception of spindles, rings, and travelers, is dis- 
cussed under the headings: spindles, twister rings 
and travelers. 


Quality and production in worsted spinning 
S. Kershaw. J. Text. Inst. 87, pp. 877-884 
(Sept. 1951). 
Defines quality and discusses the effect of qual- 
ity on the production of worsted yarns. 


Reduce ends down in spinning 

R. H. Pharr. Textile Industries 116, 119-21 

(Jan. 1952). 

An excessive number of ends down in spin- 
ning will definitely affect production in the spin- 
ning and must be decreased to get more pounds 
of spun yarn through the spinning room. In dis- 
cussing the causes and remedies of excessive ends 
down, the principal parts that should be checked 
in the builder motion, creels and guides, and 
drafting section are described. 


Studies in woolen ring frame spinning. II. Draft 
and twist distribution 

P. P. Townsend and B. Jowett. J. Tex. Inst. 

42, P997-1006 (Dec. 1951). 

Describes work undertaken to obtain informa- 
tion on the distribution of twist in the drafting 
zone and to establish the precise location of this 
drafting zone. Describes experimental techniques 
and provides data showing distribution of draft 
using a constant false twister tube speed, the ef- 
fect of false twister tube speed on the distribu- 
tion of draft and twist in the drafting field. Pro- 
vides relationships between twist and draft. 


Top rolls with nylon bearing surfaces 

Staff. Textile Industries 115,107 (Dec. 1951). 

“Cleandraft” nylon-bearing top rails, designed 
for back and middle lines of standard and long- 
draft cotton spinning, have nylon integrally mold- 
ed at ends and center to contact cop bars and sad- 
dles. Advantages include the anti-friction advan- 
tages of nylon, no lubrication, and reduced roll 
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and cleaning. Mfr.: Industrial Plastics, 


r? er cleaners on spinning frame 

Textile Industries 115, 185 (Dec. 1951). 
roved set or broken traveler cleaners will 
accumulated lint which disturbs the balance 
eed of the traveler and results in uneven 
ize and variation in twist. Travelers that 
¢ clean give longer service and better re- 
A systematic monthly check of traveler 
in one mill by the section men is said to 
sulted in 20% increase in spinning travel- 
The cleaners should be set close enough 
outside point of the traveler so that lint is 
transferred to cleaner, and a setting of 3 
thousandths between the outer edge of the 

er and cleaner is reported satisfactory. 


n producer’s problems in the dyeing of nylon 
J. Palmer. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 
-19 (Dec. 1951). 

entifies the factors in the molecular struc- 

f 66 nylon which control its dyeing proper- 

Shows that amine end-group content and 

of order are most important. Gives ex- 

es of the use of the experimental work in 

ontrol and investigation of the nylon pro- 

tion process and (b) the choice of dyes of good 
ng and covering properties on nylon. 


Winding and Spooling B 5 





lubbers make good twisters 

taff. Textile Industries 115, 116-19 (Dec. 
951). 

make the handling of small orders of plied 
more profitable at Veteran Mills, several 
model 12” x 6” slubbers have been converted 
wisters by (1) removing the entire drafting 
hanism, including stands; (2) reversing the 
ction of rotation of the driving motor; (3) 
ing an intermediate gear to the train of gears 
veen the twist change gear and top cone gear; 
(4) providing magazine type creels that will 
ommodate spinning bobbins. The magazine 
ereels, construction details of which are 
en in accompanying sketches, are built in the 
chine shop and include a tension control device 
the yarns as they are drawn from the spin- 
ng bobbins. Tails on all spinning bobbins are 
ade by piecing-up under the bobbin in spinning 
that the tailing can be tied to the end of another 
bin of yarn in the magazine creel at the twist- 
Advantages realized from use of these slub- 
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ber-twisters include no plied yarn knots in the 
full bobbins, larger packages, and the number of 
different types of plied yarns processed at one 
time limited only by the number of spindles on 
the ply frame. 


Special brush installations 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 128 (Jan. 1952). 

A rotary brush mounted on the traveler of 
Barber-Colman spoolers keeps the gear track 
clean and free from deposits of lint and trash and 
prevents the traveler from “jumping time.” 

Long slender brushes installed in the crevice 
behind the spooler drum on Barber-Colman spool- 
ers help prevent lint and tailings from getting 
into the crevices, thus hampering efficient opera- 
tion. 

On Barber-Colman high speed warpers a brush 
mounted on the floor and in contact with the creel 
sprocket chain helps keep the chain clean and re- 
duces the frequency of stops necessary to clean the 
floor area enclosed in the “‘V.” 


Yarn applications B 9 





Equipment for stretching tire cord 

L. F. Pickup and J. W. Illingworth (to Dunlop 

Rubber Co., Ltd.), Brit. P. 647.688, Sept. 26, 

1951. 

Equipment is described for stretching rayon 
cords in the presence of steam, preferably super- 
heated, which gives much improved properties. 
The steaming units are cylindrical pipes about 18” 
long set vertically in a frame which holds about 
80 in all. The pipes are narrowed in an orifice at 
each end and each has a connection to steam at 
about 3-5 lbs./sq. in. The tube is wound exter- 
nally with an electrical heating coil and is lagged. 
Only a small flow of steam is used and the heat- 
ing is such that rapid “setting” is possible. When 
in action the units are set between stretching rolls 
and only a small wisp of steam rises from the 
upper orifice. e 


Fluorescent yarns 

Anon. Fibres 12, 174 (May 1951). 

A new type of mercerized cotton yarn which 
can be dyed with daylight fluorescent dyes, hither- 
to applicable only to nylon and acetate yarns, is 
announced by Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. and 
Switzer Bros. The yarn is stated to have accep- 
table light and wash fastness, depth of shade, ex- 
traordinary brightness of color, excellent wear- 
ing characteristics, and that no loss of strength 
of the basic fiber is sustained during processing. 
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Daylight fluorescent dyes contain a pigment that 
makes them glow during daylight, but not at 
night—in contrast to other fluorescent dyes that 
glow after dark. 


Machine for covering elastic thread 
Anton G. Seifried (to the B. F. Goodrich Co.), 
USP 2,579,244, Dec. 18, 1951. 
A machine applying a plurality of fibrous cov- 
erings to elastic thread. 


Molding thermoplastic yarns 

Richard MacHenry & Chas. Martin (to Amer- 

ican Viscose Corp.), USP 2,580,566, Jan. 1, 

1952. 

A machine for forming brassieres from fab- 
rics of thermoplastic yarns in which a plurality 
of portions of the fabric are simultaneously 
shaped by shrinking on a heated mold and cut 
around their peripheries. 


FABRIC PRODUCTION C 





Yarn preparation Cc 1 





Announces new electric stop motion 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 58 (Jan. 

24, 1952). 

A mercury switch electric stop motion, manu- 
factured by Edward J. McBride Co., for magazine 
creels includes the new McBride drop wire which 
has attached to it a hermetically sealed mercury 
tube containing two contacts. The tube is air- 
tight so that dust, oil, grease, or any outside con- 
tamination cannot prevent positive action of the 
stop motion mechanism. Sparking is said to be 
impossible with the sealed unit, thus eliminating 
any possibility of fire. 


Beam Brake provides improved tension control, 
reduces run-out waste 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 83 (Jan. 1952) ; 

New beam brake for cotton slasher creels. 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 15 (Feb. 

7, 1952). 

A brake and needle bearing assembly for each 
beam in cotton slasher creels has been developed 
by Deering Milliken Research Trust and is being 
manufactured by Cocker Machine and Foundry 
Company. A compact air cylinder holds out of 
operation a spring, which operates the brake, 
while the slasher is up to speed; and a solenoid- 
operated air valve exhausts the cylinder when 
the slasher is stopped or slowed, thus bringing the 
spring into operation and applying a braking 
torque. The addition and removal of the braking 
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torque is automatically applied evenly and simul- 
taneously at all beams and permits yarn tension 
to be uniform at all times from beam to beam so 
that all beams run out at practically the same 
time. Thus yarn tension control is improved and 
run-out waste is reduced. 


Georgia mill slashing and weaving practices 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 152-3, 155, 157-8, 
161 (Dec. 1951). 


Practical slashing and weaving techniques, as 
discussed by Georgia mill men at Georgia Tech on 
October 13, are reported. Topics discussed in- 
clude: homogenized size, use of 2 size boxes, syn- 
thetic slasher rolls, beam run-outs in slashing, 
electronic moisture controls, starch handling, 
multi-motor slasher drives, size formula for 14s 
yarn, pneumatic slasher squeeze rolls, cage type 
imersion rolls, selvedge stretch control, loom lu- 
brication, quill breakage, ceiling cleaning in weave 
room, handling battery head waste, loop selvedges, 
pulled-in selvedges on duck, feeler tips for syn- 
thetic yarns, shuttle maintenance, loom mainte- 
nance records, tying-in machine maintenance, 
weave room humidity, and cloth guides. 


Highly efficient slasher cover 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 134-5 (Dec. 

1951). 

A slasher cover, developed at the Institute of 
Textile Technology, has been in use for over a 
year at Fieldcrest Mills for retaining the heat 
from the cans within the drying area of the slash- 
er and for directing the flow of air around the 
yarns. The cover, built of two layers of sheet 
aluminum which sandwich a 2-in. filling of rock 
wool, completely encloses the cylinders of the 
slasher. A narrow slit is left open at each end 
to provide entrance and exit for the yarn, and a 
glass window is framed across the front so that 
operators may see the yarn passing over the cyl- 
inders. A 10,000 cfm fan is located at the top of 
the cover directly above the slasher for exhausting 
air from the enclosed area.: Air enters the en- 
closed area through openings near the floor, flows 
around the cans, and is exhausted as warm, mois- 
ture-laden air, eliminating the dropping of dust- 
laden moisture on the yarn. Increased speed, 
improved yarn quality, and more comfortable 
working conditions have resulted from use of the 
cover. 


Machine speeds up warp beaming 
Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 65, 46 (Dec. 
13, 1951). 


In the experimental work at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
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\merican Viscose Corp. section beams carry- 
66 ends of 100 denier rayon 53,000 yards 
re now being turned out with the new Sipp- 

od beamer in as short a time as 414 hours 
: low as 6 breaks each. The beamer is fed 

from the cakes, and electronic control 
the yarn moving at constant speed and pro- 
or an automatic stop whenever there is a 

Other refinements include a traverse, 
doffing arrangement, presetting counter, 
instant speed change. 


Vill makes drastic cut in drawing-in costs 
mes H. Kennedy. Textile Worid 102, 97-9 
Jan. 1952). 
ee front section. 


nylon size 
aff. Textile Industries 115, 186 (Dec. 1951). 
new nylon processing size, known as Good- 
['S-20, is designed for single end sizing and 
slashing. It gives fibers good abrasion re- 
nce and provides a tough, flexible film which 
protect the nylon from soiling during weav- 
Che size is readily applied from water solu- 
with no additives and is easily removed in 
ing because of its water solubility. Mfr.: 
Goodrich Chemical Co. 


Polyacrylic acid for sizing nylon 
taff. Textile Industries 115, 190 (Dec. 1951). 
Polyeo 437, an aqueous solution of polyacrylic 
has been announced by the America Poly- 
Corp. for use as a base for nylon warp sizes. 
antages include easy removal after weaving 
couring, outstanding adhesion to nylon, and 
ention of excessive soiling during processing 


arn. 


Profits from effective textile machinery lubri- 
ition. Article 6. Slashers; lubrication program 
&. S. Jones. Textile Industries 116, 163, 165, 
201-3 (Jan. 1952). 
In this final article on textile machinery lubri- 
tion, it is noted that special consideration is 
ded for the bearings of drying cylinders of 
hers while the other various assemblies of 
hers are lubricated with the same oils and 
eases used elsewhere in the mill. The lubrica- 
n of the drying cylinders as well as the other 
rts of slashers is discussed. 
l'o get the best results from lubrication, a well- 
nsidered program should be followed. In dis- 
sing such a program, the following subjects are 
vered: classes of oils and greases for various 
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textile machine applications; storage and han- 
dling lubricants; pointers on lubricant applica- 
tion; and the supervision of lubrication. 


Size formula for rayon-cotton blend 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 179, 181 (Dec. 

1951). 

In answer to a question on the size formula 
for a blend composed of one-third viscose and two- 
thirds combed cotton, a contributor recommends 
the use of a cotton size, the regular starch and 
slashing compound normally used for cotton. 
Some adjustment in the formula may be necessary 
to get top weave room efficiency. An enzyme 
treatment for desizing is necessary and will not 
damage the rayon. Kier boiling, which is said to 
be the only harsh treatment of cotton goods today, 
is for removing trash, natural impurities, etc., 
and is not necessary for removing the size in- 
gredients. 


Tension device 

Glen Malcolm (to Reeves Pulley Company), 

USP 2,581,382, Jan. 1, 1952. 

A control system for maintaining constant 
tension during the winding of a beam which in- 
volves a system for detecting the tension in the 
yarns and through the ‘“Selsyns’” transmitting 
the detected variation to vary the speed of the 
delivery roll. 


Tips from the size box 

J. F. Fitzgerald. Textile Age 15, 21-8 (Oct. 

1951). 

Proper formulation, preparation, and appli- 
cation of sizes for warp yarns are of utmost im- 
portance in achieving maximum weaving ef- 
ficiency or production. A brief review of some 
of the most common yarns and their sizes is pre- 
sented together with a discussion of size prepara- 
tion and its equivalent and principal sizing in- 
gredients and their functions. 


Warping continuous filament acetate rayon from 
bobbins 

L. I. Horner. Textile Age 15, 50-2 (Oct. 

1951). 

Warping stops due to yarn breakage are a 
factor in warping efficiency and a quality indi- 
cator for the supply package. At the Amcelle 
Plant of the Celanese Corporation the introduc- 
tion of control charts has greatly aided in finding 
the cause of yarn breaks during warping and in 
reducing the number of breaks to a reasonable 
level. The method used at Amcelle is discussed. 
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Basic principles involved in art, color and design 
in fabrics 

F. E. Ellis. J. Tex. Inst. 42, P963-P983 (Nov. 

1951). 

Discusses basic factors in fabric design and 
traces the growth of man’s thinking in regard to 
producing fabrics as we know them today. Shows 
the influence of architectural and geometrical fig- 
ures on fabric design and provides numerous 
illustrations to show how a fabric design is de- 
veloped. The importance of tone, color, light, 
shadow, area and proportion in proper design are 
stressed. 


Weaving 





How to avoid excessive picker stick breakage 
Anon. Textile Age 15, 16-17 (Oct. 1951). 
The improper setting and adjusting of various 

mechanisms which propel the shuttle across the 
loom or mechanisms which retard the flight of the 
shuttle as it enters the box are said to be the chief 
cause of excessive picker stick breakage. Sub- 
jects discussed in avoiding excessive breakage in- 
clude: timing of picking motion; contact of pick- 
ing roll with picking shoe; picking power; sweep 
or stroke; boxing of shuttles; condition of pick- 
ers; selection of shuttle spurs; and “starting-up” 
period of looms. 


Lock plate prevents outside hooks or eyes from 
turning 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 107 (Dec. 1951). 


A lock plate for preventing outside hardware 
of loom harness from turning consists of a short 
metal rod shaped to fit the bevel of the frame, one 
end of which is rectangularly slotted to fit the 
swaged portion of the hook. The other end is 
simply fastened to the frame with either a screw 
or nail. Once locked in place, the hook cannot be 
turned at all for leveling harness. Mfr.: Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Modern loom design and improvement 

Ian S. Porter. Tex. Ind. and Fibres 12, 408- 

411 (Dec. 1951). 

Covers first the general aspects of improving 
loom design. There gives specific information in 
regard to drive systems, reverse motions, filling 
insertion, picking methods and tappet design. 
Finally, discusses several types of modern looms 
as well as special purpose looms. These include, 
carpet, broad and silk velvet looms. 


New harness coupler 
Release. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
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1952). 

The demand among mills for an efficient twin 
coupler for use in combining harness frames 
equipped with outside hooks instead of outside 
eyes resulted in development by the Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., of the “Fiber Twin Coupler.” This is 
used in making two harness frames set as one in 
the loom. 

Designed for use with 3%” thick frames, the 
SteHedCo Fiber Twin Coupler eliminates metal- 
to-metal contact such as is experienced with the 
use of the metal wire formed twin coupler. 

This replacement of metal-to-metal contact 
with fiber has been greeted by those mills using it 
with a great deal of favor. 


Practical terry weaving and designing. 3 

T. Hargreaves. Textile Industries 115, 124-6 

(Dec. 1951). 

Fancy cross borders at each end of terry tow- 
els are usually used to increase their sales appeal, 
and these borders may occupy 5 in. of cloth length 
at each end or may be only from 14 to 114 in. wide 
placed 4 or 5 in. from the ends of the towel. A 
contrasting weave effect of the same color as the 
towel and/or the introduction of contrasting color 
etrects in the filling yarns may be used for the 
border effects. A few of the possible types of 
cross border effects which may be very easily 
achieved on a terry towel are discussed with the 
various lifting plans for producing the effects 
shown. 


Practical terry weaving and designing. Article 
4 Building the indicator chan. 

T. Hargreaves. Textile Industries 116, 140-1, 

143 (Jan. 1952). 

The Indicator Pattern chain is constructed to 
operate the various mechanisms connected with 
the terry loom. This indicator mechanism con- 
sists of 11 fingers which are operated by 11 po- 
sitions in the chain; but when used with the 
Model C-5 C & K loom only 8 of these fingers are 
used, with the other 3 fingers being spares, At 
each side of these 11 fingers is a linked chain 
known as the multiplier chain, built with high or 
low links to operate the regular indicator chain 
as the designer desires. Each bar in the indicator 
chain is normally equal to two picks; and on each 
of the bars and in each position opposite any or 
all of the 11 fingers, a ball which will raise the 
finger can be placed. A spacer is placed in the 
chain if it is desired not to raise the finger. The 
full picture of the indicator mechanism (sup- 
plied by Crompton and Knowles Loom Works) is 
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ned by showing the layout of the 11 fingers 
n explanation of the standard use for each. 
building of the indicator chain to weave a 
with 4 colors of filling is described and illus- 


Stiffening selvages of fabrics 
5S. Kennedy (to American Viscose Corp), 
SP 2,578,889, Dec. 18, 1951. 
radio frequency current is used to heat the 
ges of the fabric as it proceeds from the 
tting elements of a knitting machine to the 
ip roll for the purpose of preventing curling 
elvages. 


Weave room cleaning 
aff. Textile Industries 116, 104-8 (Jan. 
OZ). : 
. report is given of a survey of weave room 
ng practices in 10 print cloth mills. Sub- 
neluded are: frequency of blowing off looms, 
of blowing off looms, cleaning looms when 
is out, frequency of sweeping, weave room 
ping, floor scrubbing or treating overhead 
ning, and cleaning filling grates. Data on 
subjects are presented in chart form and 
sed. Results show a number of variations 
ictice. 
Weaving efficiency aid 
\non. Textile Mercury & Argus 125, 403 
Sept. 7, 1951). 
prevent “jerk-ins” the British Northrop 
Co. Ltd. have introduced a new filling 
The protector end incorporates a hook 
h collects the ends from both the exhausted 
and the new quill when a transfer takes 
Both these ends of filling are thus drawn 
y from the path of the shuttle, and any risk 
erking in” is eliminated. 


When should you worry about loom stops? 
|. Archibald Taylor. Textile World 102, 106- 
(Jan. 1952). 


Weaving men sometimes acquire a lot of gray 
rs over a sudden rise in the number of loom 
tops. They’ve also done some bragging when 
s drop down, only to have them bounce back 
ormal the next day. Loom stops occur at ran- 
n and so the laws of probability can be applied 
lecide when stops are really out of control. | 


Yarn tester imitates loom action 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 105, 107 (Dec. 
1951). 

The “Branca” Yarn Cohesion Tester, designed 
imitate the stresses and strains normally en- 
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countered by warp yarns during weaving, may be 
used to compare the effectiveness of different 
sizes, size mixings, and treatments on sample 
lengths of warp and to examine the behavior of 
unsized yarn during weaving. The conditions 
experienced by 2 adjacent warp threads in the 
loom are imitated in the tester with the exception 
of moving yarn forward after each pick. The 
principle of operation of the tester is shown in 
an accompanying diagram. Mfr.: Apparecchi 
Branca. 


Special fabrics C 4 





Apparatus for producing films-webs 

Elmer C. Bertolet, Jr. (to Raybestos-Manhat- 

tan, Inc.), USP 2,581,069, Jan. 1, 1952. 

Apparatus for producing air-laid fibrous webs 
particularly for mixing asbestos and thermo- 
plastic fibers for subsequent bonding by coales- 
cence having a chamber with fiberizing means at 
one end and an opening at the other past which a 
foraminous fiber-receiving belt is drawn, suction 
being applied on the other side of the belt. 


Duck mill makes novelty fabrics 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 111-12 (Dec. 

1951). 

In addition to producing good quality duck, 
drill, and heavy sheeting the Itasca Cotton Mfg. 
Company also produces quality decorative fabrics 
which are sold directly from the mill at mill store 
prices. The unusual fabrics are the result of skill 
and ingenuity rather than special equipment, and 
the same looms are used for the novelty fabrics 
as for duck, drill, and heavy sheeting. An exam- 
ple of this may be seen in the weaving of “Fra- 
gile,”’ one of Itasca’s most popular decorative fab- 
rics, in which one-half the usual warp ends are 
used. Another example of the ingenuity used at 
Itasca may be seen in the use of a converted spin- 
ning frame for twisting ratine yarns and several 
other types of special nep and nub yarns. An 
account of how the specially business started in 
this duck mill during the depression is given. 


Give wave rayon crepe luster through use of ply 
filling 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 9-10, 18 

(Feb. 7, 1952). 

A rayon crepe fabric is analyzed in which the 
shrinkage is somewhat greater than that for 
many synthetic crepes due to a comparatively 
heavy denier filling yarn. The filling has both a 
single and play 150 denier viscose yarn twisted in 
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the same direction, or twist on twist; and this 
results in a wave texture. The warp is of 75 
denier acetate yarn with no twist and creates 
softness in the fabric. Small irregularities in the 
warp yarn position are created by the filling yarn 
and give the fabric an all-over speckle or luster. 


Production of pile fabrics 

D. Bulgin & Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. Brit. P. 

657,820. Dyer 106, 531 (Oct. 19, 1951). 

A machine is claimed for producing pile fab- 
rics by the electrostatic deposition of flock on an 
adhesive coated backing. The machine is so de- 
signed that the gas carrying the charged ma- 
terials is conducted into the vicinity of the ad- 
hesively coated surface in such a way that the 
materials are attracted upwards to the surface 
against the force of gravity. The conditions can 
be adjusted so that only individually charged 
fibers or small particles are attracted to the sur- 
face, the electrostatic force being insufficient to 
attract aggregates of fibers or larger particles, 
which are thus automatically separated and can 
be used agin. Thus, the tendency for materials 
to link up in head-to-tail fashion across the space 
between the electrodes, and so to short-circuit the 
electrostatic field, is eliminated. 


Rubber coated fabrics 

W. C. Wake & Research Association of British 

Rubber Mfrs. Brit. P. 658,116. Dyer 106, 

530 (Oct. 19, 1951). 

Since the effectiveness of the adhesion of rub- 
ber to textile fabrics has been found to be depend- 
ent largely on the number and tensile strength of 
the independent fibers projecting from the fabric 
surface into the coating, a fabric formed mainly 
of continuous filament yarn, but with a proportion 
of spun synthetic staple such as nylon or Orlon, 
is claimed to provide effective adhesion with rub- 
ber applied by dipping, spreading or calendering, 
or moulded in contact with the fabric. For woven 
fabrics, the warp is preferably wholly of nylon 
or rayon continuous filaments, while the weft 
includes a proportion of staple yarn. 


Vacuum impregnation used in lace making 

Staff. Textile Industries-116, 121 (Jan. 1952). 

In a new process for lacemaking the basting 
of varying widths of individual lace strip patterns 
during the manufacturing process is done with 
cellulose acetate threads. After the roll of lace 
comes from the loom, it is placed in a vacuum 
chamber where the air is removed with a high 
vacuum pump. The rolls are then impregnated 
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with an acetone solution which completely dis- 
solves the acetate threads. The long rolls are 
finally taken to the packaging room and run off 
as strips of varying width to be wound on cards. 
The acetone solution is recovered by the vacuum 
system and is purified by distillation for re-use. 


STANDARD FINISHING D 


Application for the study of mechanical action 
in wool washing 

J. C. Dickson & R. C. Palmer. J. Tex. Inst. 

42, T510-20 (Dec. 1951). 

Describes the apparatus and methods used in 
the study of mechanical action in wool washing. 
Reports the results obtained in the following ex- 
periments: (1) tests of reproducibility, (2) effect 
of carrying the mechanical action and the amount 
of oil on the wool, and (3) effect of varying time 
of immersion. 





Boosts hosiery sales appeal 

Staff. Textile Industries 116,127 (Jan. 1952). 

At Airmaid Hosiery Mills, a basic perfume 
oil is added directly to the finish bath after 
hosiery have been dyed. The perfume oils pene- 
trate the stockings thoroughly, assuring long- 
lasting scent for prospective buyers. By adding 
the oils directly to the bath, the application of 
perfume with an atomizer by the packers, used in 
some mills, is eliminated. The perfume is added 
to 500 dozen at one time at Airmaid at a cost of 
about 114¢ per dozen hose. 


Continuous carbonizing range 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 113-17 (Jan. 

1952). 

The continuous carbonizing equipment at 
Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp. has lowered 
the cost of labor, maintenance, power, water, 
steam, acid, and alkali while producing uniform, 
top quality goods. The range processes an un- 
interrupted flow of cloth from the feed end of the 
wetting out tank to the delivery end of the crush- 
er, after which the cloth is flat folded and trans- 
ferred to the Laxloop washer where it is neutral- 
ized. The system consists a wet-out tank followed 
by heavy duty type 18-in, diam, squeeze rolls, an 
acid soaking tank, another set of 18-in. squeeze 
rolls, a vacuum slot, a 12-pass Kenyon tenter 
dryer, a roll type baker, a 75 KW infra-red lamv 
booster baker, a dual unit crusher, and a 9-bow]l 
loop washer. 

In the carbonizing range there are nearly 350 
yards of cloth undergoing treatment at speeds up 
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ards per minute, and the loop washer han- 
00 yards at a production speed of 50 yards 
nute. A description of the installation is 


Historic textile mill keeps modern with latest 
drive equipment 
10n. Textile Age 15, 82-3 (Oct. 1951). 
the Gregg Dyeing and Finishing Plant of 
initeville Co., all cloth is processed in open 
ontinuously. In order to maintain a con- 
low of top quality goods, adjustable speed 
current drives have been installed on 8 
ite and important operations: and this 
ent has resulted in stepless speed varia- 
ver an extended range, ease of control, de- 
ible operation, and greater production ef- 


Old fulling methods 
G. Ponting. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 
136-38 (Nov. 1951). 
cusses the importance of fulling and the 
pment of the process which was carried out 
nd until the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
and then mechanically considers various 
of water wheels, and the effect of mechani- 
1 of fulling on the location of the woolen 


try. 


Progress in laundering - 1851-1951 
C. Harwood. J. Tex. Ins. 42, P827-P846 
(Aug. 1951). . 
Discusses various types of laundry equipment 
acing the period from 1851-1951. 


Redman knit goods shrinking range 

taff. Textile Industries 115, 146-51 (Dec. 
951). 

Research on knit goods residual shrinkage, 
in early in the 40’s, has resulted in, the Red- 
process which today is producing dimen- 
nally stabilized tubular knit fabrics both for 
armed forces and civilian needs. At the Potts- 
Bleaching & Dyeing Co., one of the several 
s now equipped with Redman machines, fab- 
are produced with a residual shrinkage ap- 
aching only 1%. Equipment at this mill in- 
les a normalizer, basket shrinking dryer, two 
nsionless calenders and accompanying final dry- 
and two twin-scray folding tables. A com- 
te description of these Redman process ma- 
hines is presented together with a discussion 
iob assignments, the Redmanizing of dry fab- 
the influence of the process on knitting, and 

licensing of the Redman process. 
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Removal of impurities from grey cotton. I— 
Review of developments in plant for alkali boiling 
O. J. Hvattum & H. A. Turner. J. Soc. Dyers 

Colourists 67, 416-36 (Nov. 1951). 

A review is given of the developments in 
scouring procedures since their inception on an 
industrial scale. Shows how modern develop- 
ments are related to some of the earlier discover- 
ies in this field. 


Removal of impurities from grey cotton. II—Ex- 
periments with an alkali pad-steamine sequence 

O. J. Hvattum and H. A. Turner. J. Soc. Dyers 

& Colourists 67, 425-484 (Nov. 1951). 

Describes the padding of grey cotton in 
aqueous solutions of caustic soda and its steaming 
in standard laboratory apparatus. Makes deter- 
minations of the proportion of organic material 
removed from cotton and of the solvent-extract- 
able material remaining in the cotton after treat- 
ment. Studies the effects of chemical pretreat- 
ment of the cotton, concentration of alkali, time 
of steaming, and the presence of auxiliary sub- 
stances on these quantities. 


Self-contained selvage trimmer for piece goods 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 189 (Jan. 1952). 
The Trim-Master, a new individual piece 

goods trimer manufactured by Ginsberg Machine 

Company, not only trims loose selvedge ends, but 

also loosely closed selvedge loops formed by 

multi-shuttle looms. Suction and clipper action 

are constructed in one self-contained unit with a 

customized nose piece and blade commination for 

maximum production and for protecting the fab- 
ric from damage. 


Special welt racks and trucks 

Textile Industries 116, 103, 126 (Jan. 1952). 

At Shannon Hosiery Mills, Inc. the handling 
of full-fashioned hosiery has been simplified as 
follows: the knitter hangs his work in batches of 
one dozen pairs, tied at the welts with loops, onto 
a bar equipped with welt racks, each of which is 
die-stamped according to the machine number 
and shift. At the end of each shift the rack is 
put onto a light weight aluminum truck and put 
into the steam conditioner for an hour. The stock- 
ings are then removed from the racks, placed onto 
trays, and a production ticket is placed in a pocket 
on the tray. Each truck has a capacity suitable 
for 280 dozen pairs. 


Theories of milling 
T. H. Sedgwick. Dyer 106, 515-18 (Oct. 19, 


1951). 
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A review of the various theories of milling is 
presented, beginning with the earliest theory in 
1790 of M. Monge and ending with the theories 
of Speakman, The theories concern themselves 
with crimpiness, the chemical aspect, fineness and 
length, elasticity, etc. 


Two new machines by Union Special 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 
1951). 

Features of two new machines, manufactured 
by the Union Special Machine Co., are briefly 
described. The machines include the Union Spe- 
cial Style 52900 BA fcr simultaneous seaming and 
overedging of garment pockets and similar ar- 
ticles and the class 51400 lockstitch machine. 


191-2 (Dec. 


t 


DYEING AND PRINTING E 


Advances in the application of vat dyes to vis- 
cose rayon cakes 

H. Hampson. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 10, 

369-75 (Oct. 1951). 

Discusses the dyeing of viscose rayon cakes 
with vat dyes. The use of vat dye pigments of a 
particle size of approximately 2-3 diameter for 
application by a pigmentation-reduction technique 
of dyeing is shown to produce satisfactory results. 
This low degree of aggregation of particles is 
achieved by regrinding commercial brands in a 
ball or pebble mill. 





Application of direct dyes to viscose rayon yarn 
and staple 

J. Boulton. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 522- 

38 (Dec. 1951). 

Surveys the application of direct dyes to vis- 
cose rayon fibers both in theory and in practice. 
One portion of the paper is historical, another 
gives a comprehensive survey of the theory of 
dyeing processes with direct dyes, and a third 
portion deals with the best modern practices with 
respect to yarn and fiber dyeing. Another section 
is devoted to future trends in dyeing practice and 
to existant requirement for new dyes. 


Bates saves time and labor in package dyeing 

E. H. Helliwell. Textile World 102, 104-5 

(Jan. 1952). 

Method of handling yarn carriers with lift 
truck reduces labor, time and cost. Panel boards 
automatically control dyeing temperatures and 
reversing cycles. Air valves regulate direct and 
indirect steam supply. Air from rotary blowers, 
under pressure, cuts down-time required for ex- 
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tracting. Thermostats maintain correct preset 
temperature in blower-type dryers. 


Causes of unlevel dyeing of cotton cellulose. In- 
fluence of mercerizing and bleaching processes 
I. Gailey. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 10, 357-361 

(Oct. 1951). 

The author discusses the three general cate- 
gories of impurities on cotton surfaces, which are 
responsible for unlevel dyeings. These categories 
include: (1) substances that are inert and pre- 
vent normal contact between cellulose and dye, 
(2) substances which are chemically active, and 
attract or repel dyes, and (3) substances which 
exert no effect. Cites the effect of mercerizing, 
kier boiling and drying on the sorptive capacity 
of cellulose and subsequent dyeing unlevelness. 


Colorimetric determination of indigo 

J. Lotichius and J. Kooyman. J. Soc. Dyers 

Colourists 67, 485-4 (Nov. 1951). 

Gives a rapid and convenient method for de- 
termining indigo by dissolution in concentrated 
sulfuric acid, and accurate methods for deter- 
mining indigo on cotton and wool. 


Construct successful dye beam 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 65, 49, 84 

(Dec. 20, 1951). 

Experiments carried on over a long period of 
time have resulted in a dye beam, made by the 
Morton Machine Works, for use in the beam dye- 
ing machine and on the slasher. The beam has 
one-inch flutes connected with a solid ring next 
to the head, and this feature permits the yarn to 
be evenly dyed. Other features include a stain- 
less stee: perforated cylinder, use of the rods for 
holding the heads to the cylinder, a fixed shaft 
tor all beams, etc. The development of the dye 
beam is discussed. 


Controlled vat dyeing possible with new Marhen 
method 

J. Robert Bonnar. America’s Textile Reptr. 

66, 11-12 (Jan. 3, 1952). 

The Marhen process, invented by D. E. Mar- 
non and J. H. Hennessey of the General Dyestuff 
Corp., provides an electronic control for the re- 
duction potentials which govern the dyeing ef- 
ficiency of the vat-dyebath. Precise formulas and 
continuous control of the vat dyebath are thus 
made possible with the advantages of uniformity 
and constant shade, savings in chemicals, shorter 
dyeing time, etc. In the process, a suitable elec- 
trode, such as platinum, is immersed into the dye 
solution and develops an electrical potential, 
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wl s a measure of the tendency toward libera- 
tion of the free electrons. A second electrode. 
Ci is introduced to complete the electrical 
circuit and establish an unchanging reference po- 
ent An Electronik potentiometer is used to 
re and record the electrical potential. For 
nuous dyeing ranges a permanent installa- 
tedox measurement and control system 
d for holding the reducing strength of the 
ping bath continuously at the optimum 
For batch dyeing a single, portable re- 
e Electronik potentiometer with a set of 
rsion electrodes is used for studying the 
types of dyeings and for establishing 

rd chemical formulas. 


Developments in the application of sulphur dyes 
to loose cotton and yarns 
Birchall. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 495- 
01 (Dec. 1951). 
Reviews briefly the evolution of sulfur dyes 
itlines the dyeings of loose cotton and sliver. 
es yarn dyeing under headings of hank, 
and package, and discusses the aftertreat- 
of sulfur dyeings. Describes the applica- 
f water-soluble types of sulfur dyes. 


Developments in the azoic dyeing of yarns 
Thornber. J. Society of Dyers & Colourists 
i 67, 502-7 (Dec. 1951). 
ves the history of azoic dyeing from the dis- 
ry of Vaconceine Red by Read Holiday Ltd. 
380 to the present. 


Developments in the dyeing of piece goods with 
vat dyes 
). Haworth and W. Kilby. J. Soc. Dyers Col- 
wrists 67, 508-13 (Dec. 1951). 
Describes various methods and equipment 
| for the application of vat dyes to piece goods. 
cusses the development of the Standfast 
ten-metal machine and cites the numerous 
ficulties encountered in its development. 


Drying reel for screen printed fabric 
taff. Textile Industries 116,187 (Jan. 1952). 
. new type drying reel for silk-screen printed 
oated fabrics picks up the fabric automatically 
ithout touching the treated surface and so that 
two layers of cloth touch each other. The reel 
sists of a number of skeleton cylinders of heat- 
ated, high tensile, light alloy sections nested 
ne on the other and run on rollers. Entering 
the center of the reel through an arc be- 
veen adjacent sets of carrying rods aligned as 
tangents to the cylinders, the cloth is secured to 
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the central cylinder and rotated. As this cylinder 
turns, a single tooth gear is engaged and drives 
the next cylinder; and this process is repeated 
until all the cylinders have operated and the cloth 
is in th eform of a spiral. Mfr.: Cheskova Ltd. 


Dyeing of cellulose yarn 

J. S. Ward & F. Hampson. Textile Ind. & 

Fibres 13, 21-22 (Jan. 1952). 

Cites the advantages of dyeing yarn, particu- 
lar continuous filament yarn in package form in 
circulating-liquor machines. Described the ad- 
vantages of water-soluble (Solacet) dyes and the 
disadvantages of the dispersed dyes for this pur- 
pose. 


Evolution and development of dyeing within the 
carpet industry 

G. Robinson & D. Jagger. J. Soc. Dyers Col- 

ourists 67, 557-69 (Dec. 1951). 

Describes ancient rug dyeing processes in the 
Orient and reviews dyeing methods and equip- 
ment used in this country. Discusses’ the sig- 
nificance of the various operations employed in 
the production of hank-dyed and pre-dyed car- 
pet-pile yarns. 


Evolution of slubbing dyeing dyes 

J. F. Gaunt. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 570- 

78 (Dec. 1951). 

Traces the development, on the mechanical 
side, of slubbing-dyeing. Describes slubbingdye- 
ing machinery and the methods of dyeing in this 
particular type of equipment. 


Fast color printing 

F. Farrington, F. V. Davis & P. W. Smith. 

J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67A 579-85 (Dec. 

1951). 

Traces the development of fast color printing 
from the time of the discovery of indanthrone and 
formaldehyde-sulphoxylates to the present. Dis- 
cusses changes in machine printing techniques 
and deals briefly with screen printing. Considers 
future requirements of printing. Finally, pre- 
sents in detail requirements for an ideal printing 
thickener. 


High-speed machine coats fabrics with dyes and 
paints 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 83, 85 (Jan. 

1952). 

A heavy duty coating machine for coating any 
flat surface, such as fabrics with dyes or paints, 
rug material with non-skid latex, etc., is reported 
to have effected savings up to 35% on labor and 
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material. Models are available either for coat- 
ing one side of material or for coating on both 
sides. Features include: all steel base and fully 
supported frame; self-aligning ball bearing take- 
up adjustments; new roll construction; etc. Mfr.: 
L. R. Wallace and Company. 


Manufacture and deying of felts 
H. R. T. Ashworth & H. R. Sutcliffe. Tez. 
Industries and Fibres 12, 401-402 (Dec. 1951). 
Traces the manufacture of felt starting with 
an early Chinese period. Describes present day 
milling and scouring operations and outlines some 
dyeing procedures. 


Milestones in the production of synthetic dyes 
for cellulosic fibers 

C. M. Whittaker. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 

592-4 (Dec. 1951). 

The introduction of the various classes of dyes 
for cellulosic fibers is dealt with in historical se- 
quence from Mauvein to the latest phthalocyanine 
compounds. Some of the prominent members of 
each class are mentioned briefly. The effect of 
their introduction on the dyeing industry is briefly 
outlined. 


New method to vat dye polyester fiber discovered 
Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 65, 14, 57 
(Dec. 13, 1951). 

In the paper, “The Continuous Dyeing of New 
Synthetic Fibers,” presented by the Rhode Island 
Section of the AATCC, results of a study on dye- 
ing of new synthetic fibers included new methods 
of applying vat dyes and leuco esters to Dacron 
polyester fiber; a new technique for applying cu- 
prous ions continuously to acrylic fibers, Acrilan, 
Dynel and Orlon so that they can be dyed with 
leuco esters as well as acid dyes; and a new sur- 
face-stripping treatment for determining dye 
penetration and for producing dyeings of vat dyes 
and leuco esters on synthetic fibers which are free 
from crocking. Highlights of the paper are dis- 
cussed. 


Photochemical and thermal influences on fibers 
and dyestuffs 

Albert Schaeffer. Textile Mercury & Argus 

125, 410, 413, 415, 417, 419 (Sept. 7, 1951). 

Changes in the dyestuff and the fiber observed 
when the dyed shade is exposed to light are caused 
not only by photochemical but also thermal in- 
fluences. 

The latter influences may be far greater than 
the former, depending upon the conditions during 
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the exposure to light and upon the kind of box 
used. 

In order to reduce the thermal influence on dye- 
stuff and fiber to a minimum, the author recom- 
mends that the usual boxes used for such tests 
should be dispensed with and replaced by larger 
chambers equipped with air circulation. 


Practical survey of hosiery dyeing 

W. A. Edwards. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 

539-45 (Dec. 1951). 

Indicates how advances in hosiery-dyeing 
techniques have been made possible by technical 
developments in dyes and auxiliaries. Traces 
these developments, starting with the use of natu- 
ral dyes to representative modern practice. Dis- 
cusses practical applications of scientific methods 
and control and touches upon theoretical ad- 
vances. Discusses special considerations in the 
dyeing of hosiery fabrics by different methods, 
and outlines recent developments in hosiery- 
dyeing machinery. 


Progress of package dyeing with vat dyes and 
indigosols 

Fred Smith. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 514- 

21 (Dec. 1951). 

Presents an historical review of package dye- 
ing with emphasis on the changes in methods 
used to carry out this type of dyeing starting 
from 1846 to the present. Cites the effects of 
equipment improvement and research on rate and 
levelness of package dyeing. 


Prospect before us 

J. G. Evans. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 631- 

635 (Dec. 1951). 

Reviews modern processes of continuous dye- 
ing and makes an estimate of future trends in 
the dyeing industry. 


Rayon staple—a dyeing miscellany 

J. Boulton. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 11, 401- 

415 (Nov. 1951). 

This paper refers specifically to the dyeing 
of Fibro, Courtaulds’ viscose rayon staple. Dye 
formulations and methods are provided for dye- 
ing of Fibro for blending with dyed wool. Results 
of light fastness and melting fastness tests are 
given. 


Rise and development of the wool dyes. Brief 
historical survey 
J. Boodiley. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 546- 
56 (Dec. 1951). 


Traces the history of the development of the 
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zation of the sparingly soluble basic dyes 
ilfonic acid groups. Cites the importance 
fonation in the discovery of azo dye inter- 
; which provided an immense range of 
ind versatile acid dyes for wool. Indicates 
ch developments ended the dependence of 
; on natural dyestuffs. Also, mentions how 
levelopments furnished dyes with better 
istness, better wet treatment fastness and 
less degradation to fabric. 


Studies in the fundamental process of textile 
erinting. IIL. Transfer of indigosols to cellulose 
during steaming 


VW. A. ElBorai and H. A. Turner. J. Soc. 
yurists 67, 586-98 (Dec. 1951). 

esents a study made of the transfer during 

ng of a selected range of the sodium sul- 

ters of leuco vat dyes from a film of starch 

. attached film of regenerated cellulose. 

the curves relating time of steaming with 

ransferred. Provides an explanation for the 

nship between the behavior of Indigisols 

some acid dyes which are suitable for 


ng on regenerated cellulose. 


‘he Tincotorial Arts” 
mn. Dyer 106, 522-6 (Oct. 19, 1951). 
mmaries of some of the papers presented 
nference of the Society of Dyers and Col- 
s are given. Included are the following: 
ication of Direct Dyes to Viscose Rayon 
and Staple” by J. Boulton; “Evolution and 
opment of Dyeing Within the Carpet Indus- 
yy G. Robinson and D. Jagger; “Evolution 
ibbing Dyeing and Dyes” by J. F. Baunt; 
Color Printing” by F. Farrington, F. V. 
and P. W. Smith; “The Yarn Producer’s 
lems in the Dyeing of Nylon” by H. J. Pal- 
“The Indigosols—Some Observations on 
eir Printing Behavior” by A. M. A. El Borai 
H. A. Turner; ‘The Use of Acetate Rayon 
in Textile Printing’ by W. Shaw; and 
elopments in the Application of Dyes to Cel- 
e Acetate” by A. Mellor and H. C. Olphin. 


['wo-sided fabric 
tlenn F. Womble (to Dan River Mills, Inc.), 
\P 2,580,873, Jan. 1, 1952. 
A process for dyeing a single thickness of tex- 
material to produce different colors on oppo- 
te sides by applying successively different esters 
, leuco vat dyestuff and exposing each side to 
nt selectively after each application, the first 
estuff being removed before the second appli- 
ion of ester and light to the other side. 
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Use of acetate rayon dyes in textile printing 
W. Shaw. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 67, 599- 
608 (Dec. 1951). 

Discusses means of printing acetate ravon 
dyes on cellulose acetate. nylon and various other 
svnthetic fibers, cites the difficulties associated 
with the production of satisfactory discharge 
yrints on acetate rayon and nylon, and proposes 
methods for overcoming these difficulties. 


Vigoureux top printing machine 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 54 (Jan. 

24, 1952). 

The Vigourex machine, manufactured by Of- 
ficiana Meccanica Sant’ Andrea, incorporates an 
open gill box providing perfect pin control and 
parallelization of fibers, and a calendering device 
with grooved printing rollers to print strives of 
svecial dyes on wool or synthetic top and blends. 
Highly accurate blends are obtained quickly and 
perfectly in the process with savings in labor and 
time. 


SPECIAL FINISHING F 





Acetate fabrics bonded with P. V. C. 

H. Ewing & A. Mellor. Brit. P. 658,180. Dyer 

106, 529 (Oct. 19, 1951). 

Polyvinyl! chloride can be made to adhere firm- 
ly to cellulose acetate by plasticizing the p.v.c. 
with a neutral ester of a non-benzenoid monocylic 
aleohol and a dicarboxylic acid in which the 2 
carboxy! groups are separated by less than 4 car- 
bon atoms. Phthalates of cyclohexanol and the 
methyl cyclohexanols are recommended. For 
more resilient coatings these plasticizers may be 
used in conjunction with plasticizers having rela- 
tively long inactive chains attached to active 
groups, such as long or moderately long chain di- 
esters of polyglycols. Fabrics may be treated 
with a dope of the plasticized p.v.c. in a volatile 
solvent; self-supporting films of p.v.c. may be 
bonded to fabrics under heat and pressure; and 
ribbons and threads may have a coating extruded 
on them. Solvents suitable for the process con- 
sist of methyl ethyl ketone diluted with a higher 
ketone such as methy] iso-butyle ketone. A suit- 
able apparatus for bonding two fabrics with p.v.c. 
is described and illustrated. 
Anti-static treatment 

Arthur Cresswell (to American Cyanamid 

Co.), USP 2,581,836, Jan. 8, 1952). 

A guanylurea salt of a monoaliphatic ester of 
sulfurie acid is applied to a thermoplastic vinyl 
resin article to reduce static charges. 
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Combination fungicide for cotton duck 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 189-90 (Dec. 

1951). 

Nuodex Copper QN-18%, a combination fungi- 
cide for providing mildew resistance to cotton 
duck used for tents, canvas containers, etc., com- 
bines copper hydroxy naphthenate and copper 8- 
quinolinate in one product. It is easy to incor- 
porate in total treating compositions since it is a 
readily dispersible paste that flows at room tem- 
perature. Mfr.: Nuodex Products Co. 


Discussion on treating duck fabrics in finishing 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 175, 177 (Dec. 
1951). 

In continuing the discussion on treating duck 
fabrics, a contributor writes that the most com- 
mon basic materials for waterproofing duck are 
petroleum waxes, petrolatums, and asphalts, 
usually admixed with colored pigments and fillers 
and disssolved in a petroleum solvent. The wax- 
pigment mixture without any solvent may also 
be used, as well as insoluble soap treatments, alu- 
minum acetate repellent type of finish, etc. 

Chemicals used in preventing mildew or bac- 
teria include copper naphthenate, copper oleate, 
and copper hydroxy-naphtheate. In addition, 
salts of mercury and organic mercurials are used, 
and organic materials such as Dowicides and San- 
tophens are also fairly effective. 

Awnings which have woven stripes are mostly 
not treated with rotproofing agents, but a mildew 
preventive finish that will not obscure the bright- 
ness of the stripe may be applied to such awnings. 

The paints used for printed (striped or paint- 
ed) awnings are specially formulated oil paints 
with oxidizing oils, such as linseed, used as the 
vehicle. Vinyl and methacrylate are finding some 
use in awning strip paints, and a fire resistant 
paint is also being used. 


Fireproofing composition 
John Truhlar and Athan A. Pantisios (to 
Rudolf F. Hlavaty), USP 2,582,181, Jan. 8, 
1951. 
A fire-proofing composition comprising the 
water-insoluble reaction product of phosphorus 
oxychloride with anhydrous ammonia. 


Fireproofing process 

Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. Brit. P. 658,107. 

Dyer 106, 530-1 (Oct. 19, 1951). 

A fireproofing process for cellulosic fabrics 
and other materials which is said to leave the fab- 
ric soft and with a more or less unchanged han- 
dle is claimed. The process consists of treating 
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the fabric with an aqueous solution of diammoni- 
um phosphate, borax, and boric acid in certain 
proportions and then dyeing. Suitable mixtures 
fall within two groups: those containing 70-85% 
diammonium phosphate, 11-21% borax, and 
4-9% boric acid; and those containing 1-58% di- 
ammonium phosphate, 35-82% borax, and 1-40% 
boric acid by weight. 


Flameproofing of fabrics 

F. D. Horigan & C. B. Sage. Bibliography of 

Tech. Reports 17, 38 (Jan. 18, 1952). 

This bibliography constitutes a literature and 
patent survey on flameproofing of fabrics. The 
compilation is arranged in reverse chronological 
order, the scope covering the years 1930-1935, in- 
clusive. This survey embraces each and every 
recognized method of fire and flameproofing de- 
veloped during the inclusive years. An alpha- 
betical “name” index, comprising the names of 
authors and inventors, together with a numerical 
“patent” index has been appended. 


Fungicide can be mixed with water 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 83 (Jan. 1952). 

Quindex Emulsion Base, a liquid fungicide 
containing 10% copper-8-quinolinate, is prepared 
for use by adding an equal part of water and stir- 
ring. Manufactured by Nuodex Products Com- 
pany, it can be used for mildew-proofing fabrics, 
threads, and cordage. 


Partical acetylation of cotton 

Albert S. Cooper, Samuel T. Voorhies, Jr., 

Edmund M. Buras, Jr., Chas. F. Goldthwait. 

Textile Industries 116, 97-102, 194-5 (Jan. 

1952). 

The partial acetylation of cotton does not 
change the appearance or in general the textile 
qualities of cotton, but it imparts properties of 
high resistance to mildew and microbiological 
rotting, resistance to the effects of high tempera- 
ture or continued heat, low moisture regain and 
high electrical resistance, and resistance to color- 
ing with many direct dyes. At the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory cotton raw stock, 
yarn and cloth have been acetylated by batch 
methods on standard textile equipment, and a 
continuous method is being developed which may 
offer advantages for large-scale production. The 
process used at the laboratory consists of 3 prin- 
cipal steps: (1) preparation of the cotton, (2) 
the acetylation reaction, and (3) washing and 
drying. These operations are discussed with ref- 
erences to the preparation of acetylated cottons 
with 1% of their cellulose hydroxyl groups substi- 
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Descriptions are given of the sample 
tion of cloth in a laboratory apparatus, of 
ting cotton fiber in a stainless steel kier, 
| a package machine, and fabric on a dye 
lso discussed are dye tests for extent and 
of acetylation and the cost and service life 

tylated cotton textiles. 


Shrinkproofing fabrics 
s. G. Hatay (to E-Z Mills, Inc.), USP 
181,018, Jan. 1, 1952. 
rics, such as of a cotton, are shrink- 
by passing them through liquid in a 
nless condition during which passage they 
yyed up by the introduction of air beneath 


insoluble resin 
G. Heiligmann & E. E. McSweeney. Ind. 
1 Eng. Chem. 44, 113-16 (Jan. 1952). 
sins have been derived from styrene- 
anhydride and stryene-monoethyl maleate 
polymers. These resins are soluble in water 
ter curing become insoluble. They will find 
applications as adhesives and sizes and they 
nate the need of organic solvents. 


er-repellent textiles resistant to mildew 
V. Keyser, Jr., J. W. Schick and H. D. 
lartough (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.), USP 
582,870, Jan. 15, 1952. 
‘extiles are protected against mildew and are 
ered water-repellent by the application there- 
by the development in situ of a water-insolu- 
alt of copper, zinc, or mercury and a nitrog- 
s resinous material produced by the reaction 
rmaldehyde with furan, pyrrole, or thiophene 
with a hydroxyl substituted ammonium 


Water-repellent treatment 

has. G. Dodd (to U. S. of America), USP 
,582,239, Jan. 15, 1952. 
For rendering non-cellulosic synthetic fabrics, 
h as of nylon or Vinyon water-repellent, an 
lsion containing a tetradecyl phenol-formal- 
yde resin with stearic acid and ammonium 
lroxide is applied. 


TESTING AND MEASUREMENT - G 








Clothing and Fabrics Gl 
Fixed standards for staining assessment in fast- 
ness testing 


O. L. Davies & E. Marney. J. Soc. Dyers Col- 
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ourists 67, 438-440 (Nov. 1951). 

A series of twenty-four patterns, representing 
typical stains likely to be encountered in fastness 
testing were evaluated by 103 persons. Each 
evaluation was made with both I.C.I. standards 
and the Munsell grey standards. Statistical 
analysis of the data provided information that for 
all practical purposes the I.C.I. and Munsell scales 
are identical. 


Instruments and instrumentation G 2 


ASTM Standards on Textile Materials 
Prepared by Committee on Textile Materials. 
Published by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Philadelphia, Pa. 1951. 597 
pages. Illustrated, with index. Price $5.00. 
The 1951 edition of this compilation includes 
the latest from 88 specifications, test methods, 
and tolerances, as developed by ASTM Committee 
DM 13. Among the standards covered are glass 
textiles, rayon and silk, wool, pile fabrics and car- 
pets, felt and general fibers, fabrics, yarns, 
threads, and cordage. Also identification and 
both qualitative and quantitive analysis and re- 
sistance to insect pests and micro-organisms. 
Included in this compilation, for the first time, 
are very comprehensive definitive methods of test 
for resistance to abrasion of textile fabrics. The 
many appendices cover a wide range of related 
subjects for convenient use. 





Correcting range values 

Louis A. Fiori & Louise F. Oser. Textile In- 

dustries 116. 149, 151, 153, 169 (Jan. 1952). 

The range method, i. e., expressing maximum 
percentage of variation per unit length, is more 
widely used with the Uster Uniformity Tester for 
determining product unevenness than is the in- 
tegrator method. However, correction factors 
must be applied with the range method to elim- 
inate machine and product variables and to obtain 
comparable results from different machines. The 
effects of average value settings and yarn number 
changes, and the results when range is not cor- 
rected are discussed and shown graphically. A 
method is also described for using an estimated 
average line in place of the integrator average 
value reading for correcting range readings. 


Determination of wetting power 

G. Reutenauer, J. P. Sisley & S. Dupin. Amer. 

Dyestuff Reptr. 41, 25-30 (Jan. 7, 1952). 

A study has been made of a new way of de- 
termining wetting power, known as the hydrom- 
eter method. It can be effectively carried out with 
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either cotton skeins or strips of cotton fabric. 
The precision of the hydrometer is superior to 
that of other methods. The results are in direct 
proportion to the elimination of air from the fiber. 
The principal feature of this procedure is that it 
makes it possible to observe the operation of wet- 
ting as a funtion of time. In this way, a funda- 
mental study of the action of surface-active agents 
on textile fibers is possible. 


Identification schemes for textile finishing agents 
on the fiber 

.C. H. Giles & E. Waters. J. Tex. Inst. 42, 

P909-P932 (Oct. 1951). 

An identification scheme for routine qualita- 
tixe examination of more than sixty finishing 
treatments on cellulosic fibers is described. Pre- 
liminary examination involves gentle heating, 
water spotting, testing for nitrogen and chlorine 
and microscopic examinations of a cuprammoni- 
um hydroxide solution of the sample. Further 
tests are carried out in accordance with a series 
of systematic tables. 


Mechanical tensiometers 

J. W. I. Heijnis & V. E. Gonsalves. Enka 

Breda Rayon Revue 5, 141-49 (Dec. 1951); 

in Dutch. 

The operation and the properties of the direct- 
indicating tensiometers are described; in par- 
ticular, the compensation-tensiometer developed 
in the A. K.U. laboratory is discussed. It is 
pointed out that a yarn tension usually fluctuates 
between certain limits: these limits are often as 
important as the average values found. The 
A. K. U. tensiometers are constructed in such a 
way that the average tension as well as the ten- 
sion limits can be measured. 


Progress in wetting and rewetting tests methods 
Leonard Shapiro. Amer. Dyestuff Reptr. 41, 
16-24 (Jan. 7, 1952). 

An improved hydrometer method has been 
adapted for rate-of-wetting tests. Several hy- 
drometer designs as well as factors affecting cor- 
relation of the hydrometer testing method with 
other methods are discussed. Rewetting tests 
by the loaded tape method are also described. 
Rewetting speeds improve considerably with in- 
creasing immersion time and with increasing 
temperature of the treating bath. Rewetting of 
a dry fabric containing rewetting agent is much 
accelerated by a rise in temperature of a water 
employed for rewetting. Tabular and graphical 
data supplement the article. 
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Stoll Flex Tester 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 186 (Dec. 1951). 

The CSI Stoll Flex Tester for use in quality 
controlled testing and research provides for flex 
abrasion, bending, roll and fold testing; and gives 
reproducible results using the automatic electrical 
endpoint. 

The general test method for flex abrasion in- 
cludes clamping one end of the specimen in a 
quick acting clamp of the balanced head and then 
carrying it around the carboloy tipped flexing bar 
with its other end being clamped in the flexing 
bar with its other end being clamped in the flex- 
ing block. As the table reciprocates, the specimen 
flexes and bends around the flexing bar; and the 
mechanical linkage actuates the electrical flex con- 
trol switch when the specimen ruptures so as to 
automatically stop the instrument and record the 
number of cycles at the end of the test. An au- 
tomatic timer may be used to flex a specimen to 
desired number of cycles rather than having the 
specimen rupture. Mfr.: Custom Scientific In- 
struments, Inc. 


Stress-strain measurements 

Walther Wegener. Melliand Tezxtilber. 32, 

928-33 (Dec. 1951) ; in German. 

A stress-strain measuring instrument which 
indicates not only the original functions, but also, 
at the same time, the derived function. This in- 
strument is described in detail. Two diagrams 
are given as examples to illustrate such tests car- 
ried out on a tussah silk and a cuprammonium 
rayon. 


TEXTILE MILLS H 


Aluminum plays an important part in develop- 
ment of textile equipment 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 36-44 (Oct. 1951). 

Not only is aluminum being used for parts of 
traditional textile equipment, but it also has 
played an important part in the development of 
machines designed to meet specific needs. Alu- 
minum’s versatility, lightness, strength, resist- 
ance to corrosion, non-staining characteristics, 
ease of forming, and low maintenance costs have 
helped to increase production, improve quality, 
and reduce operating costs. In all stages of pro- 
duction from yarn preparation through weaving 
and knitting as well as in handling finished prod- 
ucts, aluminum is used. This survey of equip- 
ment manufacturers and mill operators by The 
Aluminum Association and the Textile Informa- 
tion Service to appraise the contributors of alu- 
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im and some of the varied uses of aluminum 
» textile industry. 


jorden Mills’ formula for quality control 
fred D. Cook. Daily News Record, 25-26 
Feb. 25, 1952). 
front section. 


Controller features one knob adjustment 
taff. Textile Industries 115, 187-8 (Dec. 
51). 
non-indicating, force-balance controller, 
ifactured by Taylor Instrument Co., has only 
knob adjustment for two control responses 
designed for applications where it is de- 
to transmit the measured variable to some 
‘te location. It is particularly adaptable to 
iquid level, or pressure applications requir- 
fast reset rates and broad throttling bands, 
plications where derivative action is not 


tial. 

Cotton textiles: outlook better after 51’s setback 
‘non. Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
a., Monthly Review, 9 (Feb. 1952). 
ee front section. 


urrent mill developments 
Anon. Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
a., Monthly Review, 12-13 (Feb. 1952). 


See front section. 


Eagle & Phenix Mills observe centennial in South 
Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 13-14, 
1-2 (Jan. 10, 1952). 

The history of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, a 
sion of Reeves Bros., Inc., over the past 100 
s is presented. 


Electro-magnetic brakes on textile machines 

F. W. Cox. Textile Ind. & Fibres 13, 15-20 
(Jan. 1952). 

[In this, the second of a two-part article (Part 
Textile Industries and Fibres, Dec. 1951), on 
tro-magnetic brakes, examples of their use on 
n, rayon and woolen equipment are provided. 
eral types of brakes are described, and a 
ical calculation for determining brake size on 
pical rayon machine is presented. 


Electronic instrumentation and control system 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 187 (Dec. 1951). 
Che Swartwout Autronic Control System is an 

tomatic all-electronic instrumentation and con- 
| system for measuring and controlling proc- 
s variables such as temperature, pressure, level, 
ind flow. It consists of a primary sensing ele- 
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ment, an autronic control unit, and a final control 
element. Mfr.: The Swartwout Co. 


Former sweeper at 25 cents per day has $2,500’- 
000 plant named for him 
Anon. Daily News Record, 34 (Feb. 11, 1952). 


See front section. 


How to get the most productivity from existing 
facilities 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 86-7 (Oct. 1951). 

A Productive Maintenance program, developed 
by the General Electric Co. and which can be ap- 
plied to virtually every type of industry, offers 
a new method for extending production capacity 
beyond existing limits. The program consists of 
(1) an adequate staff of trained maintenance 
men; (2) proper tools; (3) regular, routine 
checks of equipment; (4) planned outage of 
equipment for rebuilding and modernizing; and 
(5) an adequate stock of mechanical and electric 
spare parts. 


Increasing P. M. H. in the linen industry 

S. A. G. Caldwell. Textile Ind. & Fibres 13, 

11-14 (Jan. 1952). 

Presents a cost analysis diagram for stand- 
ard linen damask cloth and shows that one-half 
of the total cost is attributable to processing, 
which includes spinning, weaving and bleaching. 
Since the processing section offers greatest oppor- 
tunity for effecting a reduction in production cost, 
indicates how an increase in efficiency of exist- 
ing plant equipment or scrapping of obsolete and 
uneconomic units in favor of modern equipment 
can appreciably affect the production per man 
hour. 


Industrial water treatment. A comprehensive 


survey 

C. W. Drane. Textile Ind. & Fibres 13, 8-10 

(Jan. 1952). 

Surveys the impurities which occur in water 
and discusses the effects which they tend to pro- 
duce. Groups all impurities in four general 
classes: (1) dissolved gases, (2) suspended mat- 
ter, (3) colloidal matter, and (4) truly dissolved 
compounds and indicates how each can be re- 
moved. Discusses two types of softening sys- 
tems, e. g., lime-soda and zeolite. 


Lubrication of textile machinery. Part II. 
Bruce M. Dunham. Textile Age 15, 54-8, 63-5 
(Oct. 1951). 

In this second article on the lubrication of tex- 
tile machinery, the lubrication of knitting ma- 
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chinery and the lubrication of cotton system ma- 
chinery are discussed. In addition, specific prob- 
lems currently encountered in lubricating cotton 
system machinery are also discussed. 


The Marzotto Mills 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 14-15 (Oct. 1951). 

A brief history is given of the Marzotto Mills, 
one of Italy’s leading group of woolen mills. This 
group of mills consists today of 7 plants employ- 
ing 14,000 workers. It produces yarn not only 
for its own weaving departments, but also a size- 
able amount for the knitting trade. A wide va- 
riety of fabrics are produced at Marzotto Mills 
with the greatest part of fabric output being high 
fashion cloth for men’s and women’s wear. 


Modern water testing equipment 

F. David Browlie. Tex. J. Australia. No. 7, 

650-652 (Sept. 1951). 

Describe a relatively new piece of equipment, 
the “Chloroscope,” specially designed for rapid 
and accurate determination of the amount of free 
chlorine in water. The method, which is a colori- 
metric one, makes use of non-fading color stand- 
ards which are compared with the water under 
test. 


pH of humidifier water corrected 
Staff. Textile Industries 115,177 (Dec. 1951). 


In a mill where the humidity system is fed 
water from a large open tank into which fresh 
water is constantly fed to maintain the same 
water level, the method of adding the compound 
for correcting pH caused excessive pH variation 
and rusting machinery. To solve the problem, a 
concentrated solution of the compound is placed 
in a container above the tank, and a petcock in 
the bottom of the container is set to allow the cor- 
rect amount of the solution to drip into the tank. 
The correct amount to feed is determined by trial 
and error. 


Plant maintenance methods 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 109-12 (Jan. 

1952). 

The mill maintenance department of Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Co. includes a shop layout that pro- 
vides plenty of room, good equipment, an orderly 
system of procedure for routing work, and a per- 
petual inventory system kept in Kardex system 
files. In addition, another Kardex system is being 
installed to provide a preventive maintenance 
schedule. The shop layout, equipment, procedure, 
and inventory system are described. 
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Portable sewing machine for closing bolts, etc. 
Staff. Textile Industries 116, 85 (Jan. 1952). 


A portable electric sewing machine, manufac- 
tured by Dave Fischbein Company, is designed for 
closing bales, large containers, and other bulky 
packages. Any textile material, such as cotton 
or burlap, and paper can be handled by the ma- 
chine which sews automatically. 


Preventive maintenance program for electric in- 
dustrial trucks 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 126 (Dec. 1951) ; 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 20 (Oct. 1951). 

Recommendations, suggested by Automatic 
Transportation Co., for lowering operating costs 
of electric industrial trucks are presented. The 
program is based on one shift a day and favorable 
operating conditions. 


Process water heater and storage system 

Lanier M. Allison, Textile Industries 116, 122- 

4, 195-6 (Jan. 1952). 

At Goldtex Fabrics Corp. two 125-hp HRT 
boilers not only supply the steam to heat the water 
for raw stock dyeing, but also supply steam for 
heating, slashing, finishing, and the “Sanforized”’ 
process. For several years, however, problems 
presented themselves due to extreme fluctuations 
of steam demand on the boiler, the need to speed 
up the heating of water in the dye vats, the need 
to increase the rate of flow of water from the city 
mains to the dye rooms, and the wasting of heat 
in the return condensate from the high pressure 
heating units. To overcome these problems a 
5000-gal. hot water storage tank was installed, 
and the size of the water lines from the city main 
were increased from 2 to 4 in. A six-pass water 
heater is placed atop the storage tank, and a con- 
denser for the condensate return system is to the 
left of the tank at the top. The design of this 
heating and storage system requires circulation 
of water with cold water continually pumped out 
of the bottom of the tank, put through the heater, 
and returned to the top portion of the tank. The 
system has proven highly satisfactory and prac- 
tical. The operation, condenser, auxiliaries, and 
performance of the new system are discussed. 


Quality control. Article 7 

Ramon Parks. Textile Industries 116, 138-9 

(Jan. 1952). 

Quality control is one of the principal respon- 
sibilities of supervisor. Not only must the over- 
seer and his assistants know the requirements and 
policy of the mill as to quality, but they must also 
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familiar with the defects likely to originate in 
r department and how these defects may affect 
ity. In this article on quality control, a sys- 
for checking and the importance of studying 
rts, both of various departments and of the 
ratory, are stressed. 


Ready to produce revolutionary push button con- 
trol for looms 
Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 65, 25, 27 
(Dec. 20, 1951). 
n addition to 3 single shuttle looms: the HL- 
r cotton, the HC-50 for heavy cotton con- 
ction, and the HR-50 for silk and synthetics, 
Hunt Machine Works, Inc. manufactures the 
t Spreader, the Hunt Split Red Head Motor 
Drive gears, and loom parts. The company has 
developed a new electric drive with push but- 
controls which can be adapted to any single 
huttle loom. The new drive is expected to be in 
luction by the middle of 1952. 


lextile trade hails Court’s precale ruling 
Anon. New York-Herald-Tribune (Feb. 29, 
1952). 


See front section. 


inking of erecting a new textile mill? 
Bruce McPherson. America’s Textile Reptr. 
65, 51, 53 64-6 (Dec. 20, 1951). 
An outline is given of the factors that should 
onsidered in a new industrial plant. Subjects 
cussed include: location, costs, plant design, 
plant design and layout, types of construc- 
handling facilities, full time operations, and 
tors that attract and hold the best workers. 


nit work standards and job assignment prac- 
Geo. E. Tucker and Osbert Hughes. 
Industries 116, 89-96 (Jan. 1952). 
In a survey of the applications now being made 
Time Study techniques as applied to textile 
snufacturing, a tentative questionnaire was sent 
various cotton textile plants operating spin- 
e or spinning and weaving departments. 
pical questions asked included: How are basic 
mental times obtained: How are frequencies of 
is down, bobbins creeled, loom-stops, cleaning 
tops, etc. obtained? Is any method of speed rating 
r leveling used in determining elemental times? 
The questionnaire was designed to give an 
. of the methods used in establishing work 
ndards and job assignments. Data obtained 
rom the survey are presented together with an 
ialysis of the results. 
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Use fork-lift trucks in handling, storage to ef- 
fect economies 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 9-10 (Jan. 

3, 1952). 

Use of powered industrial trucks at the va- 
rious mills of the American Thread Co. has re- 
sulted in a faster flow of materials, savings in 
manpower and man-hours, and an increased utili- 
zation of existing storage area. High-tiering fork 
trucks are used for handling and storing incoming 
bales of raw cotton and bales of waste; hand-lead, 
powered, platform type trucks are used for mov- 
ing dolly-loads of thread in dye houses; powered 
fork trucks are used with special type wire con- 
tainers for handling bobbins of yarn; and pow- 
ered pallet type trucks are used for handling fin- 
ished material. 


What manufacturers were showing at plant main- 
tenance exhibition 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 21, 23, 25, 

27, 29, 31, 33, 65-6 (Jan. 17, 1952). 

Descriptions are given of some of the prod- 
ucts shown at the Third Plant Maintenance Show 
in Philadelphia, Pa. Included are such products 
as: Insulux glass blocks, Neoprene compounds, 
Eriez magnetic separators, products for vibration 
control, measuring instruments, etc. 


World textile slump 
Anon. Wall Street J. 139, 1, 4 (Mar. 3, 1951). 


See front section. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
OF TEXTILE MATERIALS I 


Accessibility in paper pulp 

Geoffrey Broughton & Ci S. Na. Paper Trade 

J. 134, 22-23 (Jan. 4, 1952). 

Formic acid esterification, which is rapid and 
can be adapted to routine work, is suggested as a 
means of accessibility determination. Briefly, the 
pulp is weighed and allowed to stand in 98% 
formic acid. The mixture is filtered and the fibers 
washed. They are then placed in N/10 alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide and after refluxing to com- 
plete saponification the excess alkali is back- 
titrated. Two hours at 30° C. is suggested as a 
suitable formylation period for estimation and 
comparison of a number of materials is required. 
Tabular data on accessible cellulose from formyla- 
tion values is given. 





Correlation between initial Young’s modulus and 
differential heat sorption at zero regain for cell- 
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ulosic fibers 

D. K. Ashpole. Nature 169, 37-38 (Jan. 5, 

1952). 

A statistical analysis has been carried out 
utilizing an empirical relationship of linearity be- 
tween the logarithm of heat of wetting and the 
moisture regains. This analysis has shown that 
the differential heats of sorption of the various 
dry cellulosic fibers have significant differences. 
The fibers which have the highest differential 
heats of wetting intermediate among those of 
cellulose fibers. If these differential heats of 
sorption at zero regain are compared with the 
initial Young’s modulus of the fibers a close cor- 
respondence is noted. An explanation of this 
correlation and a data table are given. 


Crystallinity of cellulose 

H. W. Verseput. Tappi. 34, 572-6 (Dec. 1951) ; 

in German 

Measurements of the dielectric constant were 
made of purified cotton and wood fibers, cello- 
phane, and regenerated fibers. The dielectric con- 
stant of cellulose has been shown to be profoundly 
influenced by crystallinity, as shown by compari- 
son with measurements of ultimate density and 
water-vapor accessibility. At least a certain 
amount of the polarization seems to be due to the 
rotational vibration of cellulose chains within the 
amorphous zones but it is not necessarily entirely 
dependent upon this quantity of amorphous ma- 
terial present. An interpretation of dielectric 
constant as a measure of crystallinity must be 
different from that placed on existing methods, 
since polarization is uniquely determined by the 
molecular structure. 


Developments in the application of dyes to cellu- 
lose acetate rayon 

A. Mellor & H. C. Olpin. J. Soc. Dyers Col- 

ourists 67, 620-30 (Dec. 1951). 

Discusses chemistry of disperse and “duosol” 
dyes and indicates their merit for specific pur- 
poses. Describes the use of azoic and vat dyes 
in aqueous dyeing and discusses solvent dyeing. 
Also discusses use of swelling agents such as the 
thiocyanates and lactates to obtain prints of im- 
proved beauty and fastness. 


Distribution of collodial electrolytes on fibers 
H. Stupel. Melliand Textilber. 92, 941-42 (Dec. 
1951) ; in German 
For wash-active processes, the surface which 

can be covered and is covered by colloidal elec- 

trolytes is of importance. W. Kling had calcu- 
lated this surface and called it the “outer sur- 
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face.” The total surface of fibers is called the 
“inner surface.” An attempt was made to cal- 
culate from practical laundry of white goods the 
so-called “active” surface from the concentration, 
molecular weight, liquor ratio, and molecular ex- 
tension with various covering layers. The values 
lie between the “inner” and the “outer” surface, 
if molecular covering is assumed, and _ rec- 
koning with values of 104-105 sq. cm./g. cotton. 


Fluid bed flowmeter 

C. F. Gerald. Ind. and Eng. Chemistry 44, 

233-35 (Jan. 1952). 

The fluid bed flowmeter is simple in construc- 
tion, gives a continuous indication of rate, is 
adaptable to measurement of corrosive liquids, 
has small holdup and no stagnant pockets, and is 
very sensitive without large pressure drop. It has 
been used to measure flows as small as 10 ml. per 
hour, and can measure flows in the range of com- 
mercial importance. The fluid bed flowmeter is 
an easily constructed instrument that should have 
many applications, especially in laboratory and 
pilot plant work. 


Load-elongation characteristics of acetate and 
viscose rayons immersed in water and other 
swelling agents 

B. Farrow. J. Tex. Inst. 42, T534-6 (Dec. 

1951). 

In a letter to the editor, presents a stress- 
strain curve for acetate-rayon showing the effect 
of immersion in water for 4 minutes, 40 minutes, 
24 hours and 6 days. Attributes the region of low 
extensibility for this fiber to the lateral bonding 
between molecular chains constituting the fiber. 
Provides information as to similarity of behavior 
of acetate rayon immersed in both cellosalve and 
phenol ond for viscose rayon in a 40 percent 
ethanol in water solution. 


Oxidation of cellulose 

J. Cyrot. Bull. Institute Textile de France 

28, 21-38 (Oct. 1951); in French 

The oxidation of cellulose in copper ethylene 
diamine is a function of the surface contact, time 
of reaction and temperature. The degradation, 
expressed as D. P., is greater the higher the D. P. 
There is no oxidation when there is no oxygen; 
anti-oxidants do not seem to have any effect. The 
rupture of the cellulose chain through oxidation 
takes place anywhere along the chain. 


The wetting of textiles 
I. J. Gruntfest. Teztile Res. J. 21, 861-6 (Dec. 
1951). 
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Consideration is given to the implications of 


lata on the wetting of textiles that are ob- 
ed by the use of a hydrometer method. This 
thod permits a much more detailed study of the 
tting process than is possible by the more usual 
thods. Some effects of the rate of immersion 
keins of gray cotton yarn, skein density, so- 
n temperature, and mechanical action are 
ibed. 


TEXTILE EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH J 


AATCC convention largest ever 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 127-42 (Dec. 
1951). 

\ report is given on the AATCC convention 
in New York City October 17-19 and includes 
tracts of the majority of papers presented at 
the convention. A condensed report on the ques- 
ns discussed at the Mixed Fibers Symposium, 
vecial convention feature, is also given. Papers 
ided in the report are: “Measurement of Fab- 
Soiling’” by New York section; “Resinous- 
ypper Complexes in Printing’ by Albert P. 
le; “Ogden Process for Simultaneous. Strip- 
ry and Dyeing of Wool” by F. A. Prisley; 
rogress in Wetting Test Methods” by Leonard 
hapiro; “Continuous Dyeing of New Synthetic 
bers’ by Rhode Island section; ‘“‘Advances in 
heoretical and Practical Studies of Gas Fading” 
V. S. Salvin, W. D. Paist, W. J. Myles; “Static 
‘blems and Their Control” by Joseph A. Lopez 
John K. Hewson; “Variables in Improving 
rease Recovery of Cotton Fabrics with Synthetic 
Resins” by Philadelphia section; “Organic Com- 
plexing Agents in Textile Processing” by John J. 
nger; “Textile Applications of Brighteners” by 
L. Sherburne and J. P. G. Beiswanger; “At- 
hment of Dyes to Cotton by Ether Linkage” by 
lohn D. Guthrie; “Developments in Dyeing Syn- 
etic Fibers” by Midwest section; “Character- 
ties of Cotton Fabrics Processed in Continuous 
Bleach Systems” by T. E. Bell and N. J. Stolter; 
\pplications of Infra-Red Photography in Tex- 
es” by C. Franklin Donyes; “Effect of Agita- 
nm on Wool Dyeing” by No. New England sec- 
tion; “Copper Method for Dyeing Orlon” by R. H. 
Blaker and J. F. Laucius; “Study of Effects of 
ibric Construction and Mercerization on the 
ig@ht and Wash Fastness of Vat Dyes” by South- 
istern section; “Skin Irritation Tests for the 
[extile Industry” by Louis C. Barail; “Simple 
Viechanical Means of Judging Hand” by South 
Central section. 
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Adoption of scientific methods advances all in- 
dustry in South 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 15-16 

(Jan. 10, 1952). 

One of the most important reasons for the 
advancement of textiles in the South is believed 
to be the adoption of new scientific methods by 
southern industry. A broad program of research 
covering almost every phase of textile activity 
has been aimed at improving manufacturing proc- 
esses for both natural and synthetic fibers and at 
developing a variety of products based on textile 
raw materials. Examples of this activity in the 
South are given. 


American Association of Textile Chemists & Col- 
orists 30th National Convention 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 10-13, 66-72, 74-80 

(Oct. 1951). 

The program of the AATCC 30th National 
Convention is given together with an alphabetical 
listing of the various exhibitors, their booth num- 
bers, and a brief description of their exhibits. 
Abstracts of the technical papers to be presented 
at the convention are also given. 


Dan River carries on an adult evening high school 
with other training courses 

Francis A. Westbrook. Textile Age 15, 84-5 

(Oct. 1951). 

A carefully planned educational and training 
program at Dan River Mills includes an evening 
adult high school, elementary evening classes, and 
classes on the college level. In addition, classes 
are offered in 6 other categories: part-time trade 
extension, trade preparatory, commercial, avoca- 
tional, supervisory training, and apprenticeship. 
A brief outline of the program is given. 


Impact of textile research 

Staff. Textile Industries 116, 129-33 (Jan. 

1952). 

In a report on the 22nd annual meeting of the 
Textile Research Institute, held in New York City 
on November 8th, brief notes are presented on 
the various speeches. Photographs and descrip- 
tions of the instrument exhibit, one of the features 
of the meeting, are given. Also, a treatise pre- 
pared from the paper, “Blending of Cottons by 
Fineness Determination and Other Applications 
of Research in Mill Operation,” presented by 
Walter Regnery at the meeting is given. 


100 years of chemistry 
McGowan. Dyer 106, 528 (Oct. 19, 1951). 


This brief review of British achievements in 
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the textile industry in the past 100 years includes 
the development of rayon, the “truly” synthetic 
fibers, and dyes. (A lecture before the Royal In- 
stitute of Chemistry.) 


Problem of uniform acceleration of the shuttle 
in power looms 

Marjorie G. Catlow and J. J. Vincent. J. Tez. 

Inst. 11, T413-T488 (Nov. 1951). 

Investigates the theory of possible forms of 
shuttle movement as a contribution to the rational 
design of cam-operated picking mechanism. Gives 
the mathematical conditions for the shuttle to 
have constant acceleration over all parts of its 
stroke and evaluates the details of several com- 
pound movements of the latter type. Explains the 
effect of variations in certain loom parameters 
on cam design based on these movements and in- 
vestigates the extent to which each of the move- 
ments is affected by changes in arbitrary con- 
stants apt to occur in practice. 


Provincial Institute of Textiles 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 32-5 (Oct. 1951). 

The Provincial Institute of Textiles at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada, was opened in 1946 and today 
offers part-time day and evening courses to per- 
sons already employed in the textile industry as 
well as full-time 3-year diploma courses to give 
specialized training. The courses, equipment, and 
history of the Institute are discussed. 
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Recent developments in fluorescent lamps, with 
particular reference to color problems 

S. T. Henderson. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 10, 

362-368 (Oct. 1951). 

Briefly surveys the factors influencing fluores- 
cent lamp utility and follows with an account of 
the phosphors used, with particular reference to 
their emission bands and the specification of the 
resulting color properties of lamps by spectro- 
photometry and colorimetry. Gives examples of 
some of the problems connected with obtaining 
adequate color rendition in the red end of the 
spectrum. 


The South’s big bet on technology 
Anon. Fortune 45, 92-5, 185-6, 188, 190, 192 
(Mar. 1952). 
See front section. 


Textile research bringing expanding southern 
economy 

Anon. America’s Textile Reptr. 66, 10-11, 43 

(Jan. 31, 1952). 

Textile research in both the cotton and syn- 
thetic fiber fields in the South is providing tre- 
mendous benefits to textile industry in this region 
and is resulting in new and expanded markets as 
well as the opening up of new jobs. Examples 
of the various organizations and institutions in 
the South that are doing this work are briefly 
noted. 
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How To Obtain Copies Of Patents 


U. S. patents may be obtained from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents per copy. 


Foreign patents are available in photostatic copies from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. Charges 
photostats of foreign patents are based upon the number of pages in the patent. 


German patent applications and other reports listed by PB report number may be obtained in microfilm or photo- 
from the Library of Congress, Photoduplication Service, Publication Board Project, Washington 25, D. C. 


Canadian patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. Printed copies of Canadian 
atents issued since January 1, 1949, are now available and may be purchased at 25¢ for a copy of less than 50 sheets of 
inted matter. For patents of over 50 sheets the price is $1.00 a copy. 
Abstracts of British patents are obtained from Abridgements of Specifications and are used by permission of the 
mtroller of His Britannic Majesty’s Stationery Office. Official Abridgments of Specifications can be obtained from the 
itish Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildins, London W.C.2, price 10/— each (inland; 15/— abroad). 
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Abstracts of U. S. patents are prepared from copies of the patents. Abstracts of Australian patents are taken from 
he Australian Official Journal of Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. Abstracts of Canadian patents are prepared from 
aims published in The Canadian Patent Office Record. 
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Business Views of the Month 


SMALL FRENCH TOWN SAW BIRTH OF 
FIRST MAN-MADE FIBER 


Fifty-four years ago, a small French town 
in the Jura Mountains, near the border of Switz- 
erland, became the birthplace of man-made fi- 
bers. Although Count Hilaire Berigaud de Char- 
donnet had manufactured the first “artificial” 
fibers at Besancon as far back as 1890, they were 
not produced commercially until eight years 
later in the same town. 


The invention of synthetic fibers for textiles 
was Continental Europe’s big contribution to 
the textile industry during the past 60 years. 
Savants from many countries participated in the 
studies which led up to the Chardonnet mill, al- 
though France is generally credited with being 
the mother of rayon. Count de Chardonnet him- 
self worked on nitrocellulose in Killwangen- 
Spreitenbach, near Zurich, before starting his 
Besancon factory. 

Germany was quick to work out an improve- 
ment in the original nitro-cellulose process, with 
Copper Ammonia, and that country, despite two 
wars, has built up a synthetic industry second 
to none in quality and only surpassed by the 
United States and Great Britain in quantity. 


Rayon staple received its impetus in Europe 
from war and politics. In Italy, it forged ahead 
with Fascism, when, in the 1930’s Mussolini de- 
creed independence from foreign countries in 
raw materials, uniformed his police and soldiers 
in spun rayon mixtures, and claimed the warmth 
of wool for casein products, namely Lanital. 
France showed minor interest in spun rayon 
until the German occupation in 1940, but when 
the Americans returned to France four years 
later, they found most of the population clothed 
in “Fibranne”’. 

In both countries, there was a psychological 
reaction to spun rayon after War II which held 
up its development for several years but which 
has begun to disappear. The case was different 
for Germany, which felt its greatest privation of 
natural fibers at the war’s end and where prog- 
ress in all branches of the synthetic textile in- 
dustry was able to be made during the war years. 


The future generally looks bright for man- 
made fibers in Europe. The German claim that 
their Perlon is the most satisfactory high-te- 
nacity synthetic so far developed, and it is esti- 


mated that the production rate for 1951 was 
3,500 tons as compared with 1,100 tons in 1950. 
Experimentation also goes on with other new 
fibers such as Phrilon. 


The French have perfected acetate into 
quality fabrics accorded high fashion status, 
particularly those woven of Rhodia organizin 
yarns. Since the war, the French have also ex- 
perimented with synthetic which can be mainly 
produced from native raw materials, the most 
noteworthy being the Rhovyl group derived from 
marine salt. (Daily News Record, February 21, 
1952.) 


WORLD WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY STILL 
SHAKEN BY ’51 PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


The International Wool Study Group esti- 
mates that world production of wool during the 
1951-52 season — i.e. the year to June next — 
will be 2,320 million pounds clean, which shows 
a slight increase on the 2,298 million pounds 
clean produced in 1950-51. If the former figure 
is augmented by stocks held at the beginning 
then the total supply of wool available for pur- 
chase during 1952 is about 2,460 million pounds 
clean, which is 310 million pounds more than ac- 
tual consumption during 1951. This would ap- 
pear to dispose of any fears of a world wool 
shortage during 1952, though it should be noted 
that any buying for military requirements and 
for the United Kingdom strategic wool stock- 
pile would have to be met out of that total. There 
is also the somewhat imponderable factor of 
Argentine wool accumulations which, at the mo- 
ment of writing, are available only to buyers in 
“free dollars” and are therefore out of reach of 
sterling and other non-dollar currency operators. 


Against this general statistical background, 
however, British and other European wool buy- 
ers are not likely again to be stampeded into 
buying wool against any possible fears of short- 
age. At the moment they are far more concern- 
ed about finding adequate outlets for their pro- 
duction than about the availability of raw ma- 
terial supplies. Price vacillations of the past 12 
months have cost them very dearly and the trad- 
ing returns for 1951 of British firms — which 
are now coming to hand — reveal clearly a sus- 
tained writing down of stocks during the year 
lately ended. In many cases, trading profits have 
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been more than halved and, in some cases, they 
have almost disappeared. (Daily News Record, 
April 3, 1952, Sec. 2, page 24.) 


TRADE NAME CHART OF FINISHES FOR 
RAYON, ACETATE, AND SYNTHETIC 
rEXTILES 
chart of unusual interest to technical men 
rs on pages 32-48 of the Daily News Rec- 
February 21, 1952 issue. This chart shows 
to-the minute list of all trade name finishes 
ried fibers, revealing also the type of syn- 
applied to, as well as the various properties 
finish, and the name of the manufacturer. 
/ News Record, February 21, 1952.) 


COTTON TEXTILES: OUTLOOK BETTER 
AFTER 51’s SETBACK 
neteen hundred and fifty-one will be re- 
ered in textile circles as the boom year in 
the cotton textile industry fared rather 
and yet in this year, cotton spindle hours 
e industry rose 1.7% over 1950, while cot- 
msumption declined 2.1%. 
[In the states of the Fifth Federal Reserve 
District it was slightly different, for spindle hours 
51 rose 2.7% over 1950 and cotton con- 
option increased 4.8%. The District’s per- 
ize of the nation’s cotton consumption in 
rose to 50.8% compared with 47% in 1950. 


spindle hour operations in the District ac-’ 


ted for 57.2% of the United States total last 
ompared with 56.6% the year before. 
These over-all figures conceal much that hap- 
| to the industry during 1951. For example, 
lo not tell the fact that the trend of opera- 
throughout the year was downward nor that 
of goods and yarns had nearly as drastic a 
e in eight months as in the fifteen months 
April 1948 to July 1949. On a seasonally 
ted basis, December 1950 was the highest 
on record in cotton consumption with the 
tion of July 1942. Between December 1950 
Jovember 1951 adjusted cotton consumption 
Fifth District dropped 16.5%. Spindle 
operated established an all-time peak in 
1951, by November they were 15% under 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. The de- 
in cotton goods prices between February 
October was 20% compared with a decline 
from April to July 1949. : 
order to understand the current position 
expectations in cotton textiles the reces- 
that took place in 1951 must be explained. 
insion in cotton textile production following 
Korean War was due to fear of shortages 





as experienced in the latter part of World War 
II. This resulted in an overanticipation of de- 
mand and, consequently, an overaccumulation of 


inventories at converter, cutter, wholesaler, 
retailer and industrial consumer sources. Fur- 
thermore, it is apparent that converters and 
cutters had a substantial inventory of these 
goods prior to the outbreak of the Korean War. 


On the demand side, unit sales of cotton 
goods in department stores in 1951 probably 
exceeded 1950 by 1 or 2% as dollar sales rose 
more than average prices. Dollar sales of cot- 
ton yard goods, for example, were up 5%; do- 
mestics, muslins and sheetings, up 3%; drap- 
eries, curtains and upholsteries, up 5%; and 
linens and domestics, up 1%. Industrial con- 
sumption of cotton goods and yarns trended 
down during 1951, but here inventories also 
moved down. The rate of expansion in the cot- 
ton goods industry in the last half of 1950 and 
in the Spring of 1951, therefore, was in excess 
of what proved to be consumer and industrial 


needs. 

Consumer requirements did not expand as 
rapidly as had been anticipated, or as rapidly 
as iconsumers’ incomes, but they did expand 
and are continuing to expand. Furthermore, 
informed trade circles now feel that inventory 
positions in second and third hands are so work- 
ed down that new buying from the mills must 
be done regularly to satisfy the going rate of 
demand. Industrial consumers (except automo- 
tive) will probably have larger needs for cotton 
goods in 1952 than in 1951, and their inventor- 
ies likewise are undoubtedly lower than they 
have been at any time during the year. Ex- 
ports of cotton manufactures are running con- 
siderably higher than a year ago although the 
former have been in a downward trend for sev- 
eral months. No large volume of new business 
has been written in recent weeks, but many 
small orders have raised backlogs and military 
awards are becoming more numerous and in 
larger quantity. Production levels have been 
stepped up in some important consuming in- 
dustries and these higher operating rates should 
find reflection in a better demand from the mills, 
but buying may continue hand to mouth. Over- 
all, the outlook appears to be one of moderate 
expansion and a gradual improvement in prices. 


A substantial amount of expansion of textile 
plants was witnessed in the District in early 
1951. While the largest part was for man-made 
fibers, the cotton textile industry also witnessed 
numerous important expansions and some new 








plants. Not much expansion can be expected in 
1952 other than completion of projects already 
under way because of difficulty of securing ma- 
terials. The factors responsible for migration 
of the industry to the south are still operating 
and further expansion on a when-possible basis 
can be expected. (Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., Monthly Review, February 1952, page 
9.) 


U.S. TAXPAYERS TAKE A $7 MILLION 
BEATING IN BUYING EGYPT’S FIBER 


The Agriculture Department’s Compliance 
and Investigating Branch is conducting a full 
probe into the manner in which Egyptian cotton 
was purchased last December by the C.C.C. for 
the nation’s stockpiling program. The Depart- 
ment’s investigation is secret, of course, but a 
Congressional inquiry will probably follow. Sen. 
John C. Stennis (D., Miss.) chairman of a spe- 
cial “task force” of the Senate Preparedness In- 
vestigating subcommittee, indicates such a probe 
is in order. 

Agriculture sleuths currently are looking in- 
to reports that an Egyptian cotton broker, one 
Loutfy Mansour of R. & E. Huri & Co. of Alex- 
andria, managed to get advance information on 
U.S. stockpiling, as a result of which the Huri 
firm was able to buy up Egyptian cotton and sell 
it to the C.C.C. at peak prices while other firms 
were left out in the cold. 

Reports before the investigators state that 
the Huri company supplied 17,500 bales of Egyp- 
tian cotton out of 24,000 bales bought by the 
C.C.C. in December. About half a dozen other 
firms sold the remaining 6,500 bales. The C.C.C. 
bought the cotton at an average price of approx- 
imately $1.30 a pound, delivered in the U.S. This 
was some 60 cents a pound more than the same 
fiber had been selling for last summer, when the 
C.C.C. knew quite well it had the stockpiling job 
to do. 

There were about 725 pounds of cotton in each 
of the 17,500 bales bought from the Huri com- 
pany—approximately 12,500,000 pounds alto- 
gether. At $1.30 a pound that cost some $16,- 
250,000. If the same cotton had been bought last 
summer it would have cost about $8,750,000. So 
the taxpayers lost over $7 million. 

There is little the Agriculture Department de- 
tectives can do now about the taxpayer’s money ; 
they are mainly interested in finding out whether 
advance information reached the Egyptian com- 
pany. But they are, of course, considering all as- 
pects of. the matter — including whether the 
C.C.C. could have bought last summer, when 


prices were low, or whether it had to buy in De- 
cember, when prices were at their peak. Here is 
the history of this phase of the transaction: 

In February of last year the Munitions Board, 
which determines stockpiling policy, decided that 
Egyptian long staple cotton should be purchased 
—it is especially valuable in the manufacture of 
parachutes and other items required by the mili- 
tary. The Board accordingly requested the Gen- 
eral Services Administration — the normal pro- 
curement agency — to stockpile an undisclosed 
amount of Egyptian cotton. But since the Agri- 
culture Department has more experienced cotton 
buyers, the procurement was turned over to them 
in this case, a Munitions Board Official says. 

The Department’s C.C.C. bought Egyptian cot- 
ton twice last year, first in February and again in 
December. 

In February some cotton was bought at a bit 
less than $1.29 a pound, delivered in the U. S., ac- 
cording to importers. But none at all was pur- 
chased for the stockpile during the price collapse 
of late last summer. At that time, after fruit- 
less Egyptian attempts at price-propping, the 
price of Egyptian long staple fiber plunged below 
74 cents a pound, delivered. 

Importers in New York say they besieged the 
Agriculture Department at the time with inquir- 
ies, but Clovis Walker, head of the Agriculture 
Department’s Cotton Branch, told them there was 
no intention to do stockpile buying at the mo- 
ment. (John Sutherland. Wall Street Journal, 
March 4, 1952, page 1 and 3.) 





Radio-activity in carroting 

A. F. Bowles & American Hatters and Fur- 

riers Co., inC. Brit. P. 657,498. Dyer 106, 

532 (Oct. 19, 1951). 

A carroting process for animal fur fibers of 
the rodent family uses an aqueous solution of 
nitric and nitrous acids containing as a catalytic 
agent soluble salts of radio-active elements and 
of a polyvalent metal. The solution contains a 
hydrolyzing agent containing at least one min- 
eral acid, and as a retarding agent either a water- 
soluble aliphatic organic acid having not more 
than 6 carbon atoms, or a soluble salt of potas- 
sium, or both. The radio-active element and 
polyvalent metal salts are present in such a 
proportion that the average overall atomic weight 
is about 200, and the half-life of the radio-active 
constituents is not less than 90 days. Salts of 
the following radio-active metals are suitable: 
uranium, thorium, polonium, actinium, pluton- 
ium, and proactinium, including their isotopes. 
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SYSTEMATIC SCOURING 
scour spinning rolls, Continental Mills has 
led a group of skilled and experienced 
ng room operatives, who have been trained 
this job to perfecti$n. This specialized 
work with several accessories which the 
nical department, in cooperation with the 
r of spinning, have designed to speed up 
, and make it run in a smooth and efficient 
One of the useful assemblies used in 
ng the frame for scouring is a portable 
ized metal fixture, made to hang on the top 
oard and rest on the roving rod. When dis- 
bling the drafting unit, the clearers and 
at clearers are put on top of the creel, which 
en cleared of all roving and bobbins. Then 
t tension pulleys are put on the top shelf of 
ture, the spring pressure units and top rolls 
middle shelf, while the bottom shelf re- 
other miscellaneous parts removed from 
sembly during the stripping-down process. 
special rack for steel rolls is supported on 
guard rail, and spindles tapes, and under- 
are covered by protecting cloth while the 
is using the scouring materials. (From 
Lowell Bulletin, November 1951, pages 25- 


VILL MEN DISCUSS SLASHING AND 
WEAVING 
vember meetings of the Southern Textile 
ciation featured slashing and weaving dis- 
ons which are digested as follows: 

A mill’s experience with drying on the 
her resulted in: rounder yarn because of the 
nee of the cylinder; 65 yards a minute speed, 

an optimum of 75 yards a minute, moisture 
trol and constant speed from the unit which 
described as a gas-heated dryer; but there 
no appreciable advantages in the weaving 
1e air-dryed yarn. 
\nother mill man expressed the view that it 
d be desirable to have a slasher so that each 
vidual end of the warp would be thoroughly 
|, without the necessity for passing the ends 
ugh the lease rods and then tearing them 
rt again at the front of the slasher. It was 
ited by another participant that Saco-Lowell 
d such a slasher, i.e., one without split rods 
the front, and that this slasher could be seen 
the near future. 
Use of the homogenizer method of pre- 
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paring size enabled a mill to make enough savings 
to pay for the equipment in one year. However, 
it was pointed out that pearl starch could not 
be used on acetate yarns, and that the homo- 
genizer would be of limited benefit in event the 
mill ran a great variety of fiber blends. On vis- 
cose and cotton, the greatest benefit would be 
obtained from the homogenizer plus the use of 
pearl starch. 

3. Weave-room quality control was _ de- 
scribed in one mill as follows: The mill has 
about 3,000 looms on window shade cloth, which 
is a premium print cloth. The loom number 
is marked on the cloth when it leaves the loom. 
Long cuts are desirable in window shade cloth, 
and anything less than 150 yards in length goes 
into No. 2 quality. All major defects such as 
oil spots or tears are torn out of the cloth at 
the inspector’s table in the cloth room. Only 
ten minor defects per cut are allowed. 

Cloth coming off the loom on Monday is run 
on the inspector’s table on Tuesday, and the 
weave room is notified by late Tuesday or early 
Wednesday of any bad cloth made. The superin- 
tendent and supervisors are notified daily of any 
seconds being made. (Textile Bulletin, January 


RING FRAMES CAN SPIN SOFT-TWIST 
YARNS LIKE MULES 

A new ring spinning frame for woolen-type 
yarns that has front rolls that are revolved as 
they draft is said to deliver a yarn similar to 
that spun on a mule. The frame is made by Tex- 
tilmachinenbau of Germany, and is available in 
the U. S. and Canada from Stellite American 
Corp., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

In the new frame, a twist-draft assembly re- 
nlaces the conventional front rolls. This twist- 
draft assembly has two drives—a drive for the 
draft rolls and a drive for the entire assembly 
that rotates the draft rolls around the axis of the 
roving to produce twist. The differential drive 
thus obtained is said to produce a wide range of 
drafts and twists. 

This spinning head is said to produce every 
subdivision of pre- and post-twist obtainable on 
a mule. It is possible, the manufacturer states, 
to insert the higher percentage of twists in the 
yarn during the drawing operation between the 
back rolls and the twist-draft assembly, whereas 
the smaller amount of post-twist between the 
draft assembly and the spindle can be given after 























completing the draft—as on a mule. 

Thus, the advantage of the miles can be 
combined with the efficiency of the ring spinning 
frame. This advantage is especially desirable in 
cases where loosely twisted yarns are required, 
i.e., for knit goods, filling, etc. These yarns ob- 
tain sufficient pre-twist to withstand the strain 
of the travelers without breakage. 

When twist motion is placed between the draft 
cylinders, it is said to be impossible to keep the 
twist absolutely constant. In a change of con- 
struction of the machine, the distance between 
the draft cylinder was increased to about 20 in. 
to give the ring spinning frame an additional, 
hitherto unknown, advantage without impairing 
the easy operation of the machine. 

The cylinders in the completely enclosed twist- 
draft assembly are kept clean by two cleaner 
blades made of soft metal that clean the cylinder 
surface of dust and lint by means of centrifugal 
force. It is unnecessary to stop the machines for 
special cleaning. 

The machines are normally built with a 5-4 
in. gauge and 4-in. ring for tubes up to 13-%, in. 
in length. Maximum gauge available is 5-9/10 
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in. with a 4-18/25 in. ring. (Textile World, 


March 1952, page 174.) 


NEW WARP WEIGHTING MOTION 


A new warp weighting device applies tension 
to all types of warps from the heaviest cotton 
duck to rayon dress-goods warps. The device 
retains chains around the beam barrel which are 
normally used in conjunction with removable 
weights. Attached to these chains are a number 
of levers through which even tension is applied 
to the warp on both sides of the beam at once. 
An even tension on warp ends and better quality 
work were claimed for the new device after test- 
ing on 100 looms during the past year. Mfr.: 
Weightless Motion Co., Ltd., Rossendale, Lan- 
cashire, England. (Skinner’s Silk & Rayon Rec- 
ord, February 1952.) 


COTTON RESEARCH AT SHIRLEY 


Mill trials of the Shirley Institute opener 
have been completed, confirming that the ma- 
chine’s cleaning power was the equivalent of four 
ordinary machines in British opener rooms. While 
the percentage of trash removed was not an- 
nounced, the report stated that mill trials were 














—The Cnyineer plans for your progress and preparedness 


Every step in your process from fibre to fabric—from any raw material to finished 
product—can be critical if not correctly done. If planned and integrated with your needs, it’s but a 
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stepping stone on a smooth path to market. 


Today’s planning needs go far beyond the technical requirements of the product — equally 
important are the human elements that far-sighted management and the Engineer work to make 
an integral part of every business plan. So wise management looks to the Engineer to help weave 


progress and preparedness into the fabric of the future. 


Engineers fer 50 Years... \. EB. SIRRINE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE * SOUTH CAROLINA 


A DEPARTMENTALIZED ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION SERVING WORLD-WIDE INDUSTRY 
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American cottons up to 1-1/16 in. staple 
nd that there was no loss in yarn quality 
the processing on the new Shirley ma- 
Arrangements are being made to manu- 
the unit. (Textile Mercury & Argus, 
14, 1952.) 


NEW INERTIALESS WEIGHING SYSTEM 
FOR SCOTT TESTERS 
lesters, Inc., Providence, R. I., announce 
rely new electrical weighing system for 
tion to existing Scott Testers of the pendu- 
This new inertialess Weighing System 
the conventional pendulum type head con- 
ite-of-extension. 
sistance of the specimen, or load, is absorb- 
e deflection of an elastic spool, which is 
ed to a voltage and measured by a poten- 
ter with recording chart. On the chart, ex- 
of the specimen is shown vertically and 
rizontally. Inasmuch as chart speed and 
peed are both time functions, the chart 
s a stress-strain diagram directly, with ei- 
ariable (load or extension) magnified or 
sed as desired. (Rayon and Synthetic Tex- 
Apr. 1952, page 108.) 


GEAR-DRIVEN SPINDLE ON SPINNING 
MACHINE 

‘perfect” spinning frame with 320 gear- 

1 spindles instead of the conventional tape 

has been installed by American Viscose 

n its textile research department at Mar- 

look, Pa. This machine has been in service 

efore the last war in several countries in 

e, but it is new in this country and has re- 

been improved. The “perfect” spinning 

ne was formerly made in Switzerland and 
ears ago in Germany. 

designed to handle 100 per cent rayon, 

and natural fiber blends, or 100 percent 

rayon and natural fiber blends, or 100 per- 

vorsted yarns in lengths ranging from 114 

e inches. The drafting element is composed 

‘broad apron” with carrier rolls, and the 

r section is so designed that it is easily ad- 

| to handle various lengths of staple. The 

apron covers six or more spinning positions 

rding to the gauge of the frame. This ar- 

cement facilitates cleaning and allows the 

nning of various staple lengths to a better 

more even yarn. 

[he machine is said to provide draft as high 

‘7-to-1. Draft and speed can be changed quick- 

what amounts to a push-button arrange- 

Mechanically the machine is simpler than 





conventional spinning frames and it occupies less 
space. All parts of the frame are interchange- 
able. Lubrication is fully automatic. 

The gear-driven spindle is an innovation in 
drive, with an expanding metal clutch to elimi- 
nate over-run torque when the machine is stop- 
ped. This spindle drive is reported to have been 
in satisfactory use in Europe for more than 
5,000 working hours. 

Avisco’s textile research department plans 
to run the new machine in comparison with 
drafting units supplied by American manufac- 
turers and compare uniformity of twist from bob- 
bin with conventional methods. Textile Bulletin, 
February 1952, page 72.) 


CONVERTING A WOOLEN PLANT INTO A 
MODERN RAYON MILL FIELDCREST 

A completely new mill devoted to weaving 
synthetic filament yarns has been opened in Spray, 
N. C. by Fieldcrest Mills, division of Marshall 
Field & Company. 

Although referred to as a “new mill’, the plant 
is housed in the building formerly occupied by 
Fieldcrest’s woolen mill which has been com- 
pletely modernized. The older structure was al- 
tered substantially with one entirely new wall, 
windows bricked up in the remaining walls and 
the building air-conditioned and refrigerated. II- 
lumination follows today’s “‘windowless” method 
of shadowless lighting. All equipment from the 
former rayon mill has been moved into this new 
building. 

“Past experience has shown that air-condi- 
tioning is essential to processing synthetic fibers 
for maximum efficiency and quality of product,” 
says J. G. Halsey, mill manager. “In planning our 
mill, we put air-conditioning foremost and let 
the architectural design follow because air- 
conditioning is a necessity to modern manufac- 
turing as well as providing pleasant working 
conditions for employees.” The new mill will 
provide constant humidity and temperature the 
year around, and all looms will be operated in 
simulated daylight. 

it was a carefully considered move, with 
investigation being conducted from three stand- 
points; modernizing the Rayon Mill in the old 
location; moving to the former Woolen mill which 
could be modernized to the equivalent of a new 
building; and outright construction of a new mill. 

It was deemed unwise to spend more than a 
half-million dollars on air conditioning and build- 
ing improvements at the old Rayon Mill, since 
it was basically unsuited to modern processing of 
synthetics. It was evident the Woolen Mill was 





























suitable and could be modernized at much less 
expense than building a new plant. 

The new Rayon Mill is completely air condi- 
tioned and has fluorescent lighting throughout 
the plant. Two huge fans drive the air through 
washers and circulate it through the mill. In sum- 
mer the air is refrigerated and in cold weather 
the heating will be tied in with the air condi- 
tioning system. 

The mill is illuminated with the latest type 
“slim-lined” eight-foot fluorescent tubes, giving 
a shadow-free, simulated daylight. Standard 
“Cool White” tubes are used. The lighting sys- 
tem combined with the pastel colors on the mill 
walls give a light, spacious appearance to the mill 
interiors. 

Silk green, rose and yellow in pastel shades 
were chosen for the walls by Faber Birren, na- 
tionally recognized color authority who devised 
the color scheme for the new mill. The colors 
are used so as to break up monotony of appear- 
ance aiding in pleasant, comfortable working con- 
ditions. 

Other features of the new mill will be land- 
scaped, attractive and easily accessible grounds 
with ample parking space inside mill fence for 
cars of employees. 

The history of the Rayon Mill is a story of 
successful striving to stay at the forefront in a 
rapidly changing field. The mill has been quick 
to discard the old and adapt the new to remain 
flexible and capable of adjusting to changing de- 
mands. 


MEET THE NEWEST SYNTHETIC 
FIBER — X-51 

A new acrylic fiber — trademarked X-51 — 
known to be under development for some time has 
been announced by the New Product Develop- 
ment Dept., American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. The new white- 
colored fiber, bluish-white in filament form, has 
characteristics of easy dyeability, bulk in staple 
form, silkiness in filament, stability, and resist- 
ance to chemicals and weathering. The fiber can 
also be produced in fine deniers, although the only 
sizes being produced at present are 1.5 and 3.0 in 
staple, and 75/45, 100/60, and 150/90 in continu- 
ous-filament form. 

X-51 staple can be spun on cotton, woolen, or 
worsted equipment with virtually no changes 
from from normal operating procedures. On a 
cotton-type flat card, the use of a fancy roll is rec- 
ommended. 

In all processes involving twist, the twist 
should be kept lower than for any other fiber, in- 


cluding other acrylics. In all processing, the mill 
man should keep in mind the firmness and natural 
bulk of the fiber. 

Staple X-51 is furnished with an antistatic 
agent applied. 

Some opening is required for the fiber prior 
to picking. Speeds and settings that have been 
used successfully on cotton cards are similar to 
those used for other staple synthetics. 

Normal carding waste should be about 2%. 
On 3-denier stock, 8 Ib. per hr. production has been 
easily obtained. 

With X-51 staple, maximum varn strengths 
were obtained with relatively low twist multi- 
pliers. In spinning 30s yarn from 38.0-den., 11/4- 
in. staple, greatest tensile strength was obtained 
with a T.M. of 3.39. In spinning 20s, the best 
T.M. was 3.8. Filling and knitting yarns should 
be run with lower multipliers. The spinning limit 
for 3.0-den., 1.5-in. staple is at least 30s. 

In slashing, the staple presents no problem. 
Modified starches plus a binder and a satisfactory 
lubricant give excellent results. Sized warps dry 
quickly, and temperatures should be kept at a 
minimum to prevent baking. The slasher speed 
successfully used in one test was 15 yd. per min. 





COTTON SPINNING & WEAVING 


A RECORD OF SERVICE 
AS MEASURED BY... 


Number of Engagements 2,455 
Complete New Plants ame 147 
Major Additions + 387 
Reports, Appraisals, Studies and Minor 

BD Ei osiisitivienistns 1,921 
Locations: 


Every state where cotton is processed into 
textiles; many mills in foreign countries. 


Cost of New Plants and Major Additions 
Over $200,000,000 


LOCKWOOD GREENE ENGINEERS, INC. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Spartanburg, S.C. 
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ires used were: size box, 200° F.; 1st 
F., 2nd can, 170°F., 4th and 5th cans, 
(Textile World, March 1952, pages 123- 


PEED DRIVING OF SPINNING 
genious drive for ring spinning frames 
wo 8 h.p. 1450 rpm totally enclosed mo- 
nted in tandem. The shafts carried V- 
eys of slightly differing diameters en- 
ling build to commence at a low speed 
rtain point had been reached on the spin- 
» the cone formation was complete. At 
a mechanically operated limit switch 
ne motor and transferred the drive to 
r with the larger pulley, thus speeding 
hole frame for completion of the process. 
drive of this nature was put into opera- 
1942, and is reported to have given satis- 
performance for nearly ten years. 
nt improvements, however, have been to 
for the quill to be finished off on the 
eed by switching back to the motor with 
ler diameter pulley. Rotors of the “Tex- 
pe with a flat accelerating-torque curve 
to have reduced the possibility of broken 
ing the starting up period. The time 
tor is in operation depends on bobbin size, 
1 counts, all functions of the time taken 
te the spin. These periods can be varied 
systems are being developed which the 
laim will enable existing types of frame, 
id or new in design to be driven without 
} redesign the whole spindle mechanism. 
ver a period are stated to have shown a 
increase in productivity. Mfr.: Brook 
Ltd., Huddersfield, England. (Teztile 
turer, March 1952, page 150.) 


CLEAN UP WITH CONTINUOUS 
NING 
ning frames at Avondale Mills, used to 
ry 8 hrs. for blowing off. Spinners did 
normal cleaning functions, including wip- 
1t guides, cleaning the creel, and wiping 
The disadvantages in this system were 
of production when the frames were 
and the heavy cleaning load on the spin- 


mill first tried to cut out the blowing off 

r., but the frames got too dirty and there 

» much dirt in their work. 

n they tried blowing off once a shift --- 
frames running. This system didn’t 

her because the accumulations of dirt that 








iCal ike arose and 
outhern 
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ANOTHER Stehedco 


PATENTED FEATURE 


Included among the 200 patent grants awarded to the 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., is one for the T-12 Slide Hook, 
illustrated. 

Outstanding in service, the STEHEDCO T-12 is the best 
and most efficient Slide Hook on the market today. The 
T-12 reduces binding on the bar, because it has a longer 
bearing surface for the most FREE SLIDING. 


SELF ADJUSTING, it permits minimum separation 
of heddle and is longer wearing . . . more economical. 





Test the T-12 and find out what real slide hook 
satisfaction is. 
LI8A 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA 


Other Offices and Plants 
Greenville, S.C. + Atlanta,Ga. * Greensboro,N.C. + Providence, R. | 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES Paris Plant Greenville, $. C 


A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO 


STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


310 St. Hubert Street, Granby, Quebec, Canada 








go into the yarn were big enough to cause trouble. 

Mr. Conner, the spinning foreman, got an 
idea from underframe cleaners. Why not blow 
the frames off continuously ? 


Ten frames were blown off hourly, and the 
yarn was kept out. Spooler production went up 
40% and the weave room didn’t show any ill ef- 
fects. So all carded work went over to the new 
system. 


After 3 or 4 weeks, Mr. Morris, the Super- 
intendent, decided to try continuous cleaning 
on the combed work. The system worked fine— 
maybe even better on combed work because 
there’s less lint to begin with. 


On carded work, the frames are blown off 
hourly. On combed work, the blowing off is done 
every 114 hour. Frequency of blowing off varies 
directly with card speeds because as the cards 
speed up there is more lint and short fiber in 
spinning. 

Slubs and gouts have not been materially af- 
fected, but the frames are much cleaner than 
they ever were before. And quality has improved 
because spooler production is up. Any dirty waste 
that gets into the yarn is in smaller pieces now, 


Oldest Name 


in 
Textile Testing 


When you align yourself with 
Scott, you receive the benefit of 
over 50 years experience in the 
Art of Textile Testing . .. during 
which time we have originated or 
assisted in developing most of the 
physical test methods and equip- 
ment accepted today as standard 
the world around. 


REQUEST CATALOG 50 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 


and there’s less chance of that waste being trou- 
blesome. Ends down in spinning have not 
changed. The spinning room still averages about 
25 ends down per 1000 spindle hour. 

Each spinner can now handle about two more 
sides because there’s less cleaning for her to do. 
All the cleaning the spinner now does is wipe the 
creels about every 2 months. 

All frames are equipped with American Mono- 
rail up-and-down-type frame cleaners. The spin- 
ning room is equipped with a central-station air- 
changing system. 

Frames are stopped every 3 months for a thor- 
ough cleaning and check by the fixer. 

The continuous cleaning is done with teams 
of two cleaners. Two teams take care of 187 
frames with 40,000 spindles. These four cleaners 
were the only extra help needed. 

There used to be 31 spinners in the room. Now 
there are 11 less, and the 20 spinners that are left 
have easier jobs. 

A sweeper works with a blow-off hand. As 
the blow-off hand goes down an alley, the sweeper 
follows in the next alley about 3 ft. behind. 
(James H. Kennedy, Textile World, March 1952, 
pages 128-9, 224.) 
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USES AND APPLICATION OF FIBER AND 
SPINNING TESTS 
Johnson, National Cotton Council of 
51 pp. 
booklet serves as an introduction to cot- 
er testing for cotton merchant or processor, 
manufacturer, and textile merchant. No 
t is made to teach how to perform the fiber 
[ts emphasis is upon the use that manufac- 
may obtain from existing testing tech- 
an explanation of these tests, the value of 
ata, and how to read and use government 
nd spinning test results. Copies may be 
| free by writing National Cotton Council; 
Me his, Tenn. 


NEW ELECTRIC STOP MOTION 
ter considerable research, the Edward J. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has developed a 
e acting electric stop motion. According 
cent announcement made by the company, 
w hermetically sealed mercury stop motion 
iminate all the previous annoyances con- 
nected with drop wire type electro magnetic stop 


of the main troubles encountered with 
ventional stop motions is the failure to make 
e contact when oil or lint in even relatively 
quantities had accumulated on the contact 
Thus, when an end broke and the wire 
lropped, any failure to make contact resulted in 
yarper continuing in operation causing an 
to be lost. High-speed warping equipment 
nagazine creels represent a major invest- 
the full speed and efficiency of which often 

t be realized due to faulty stop motions. If 
notions fail to act, the consequent lost ends 
reduced warp value, seconds and rejects — 
innecessary downtime in both warping and 
ing. If warpers must be operated at reduced 
the full advantage of modern equipment 

[he new McBride drop wire has attached to it 
nermeticalled sealed mercury tube containing 
ontacts. The tube is airtight so that it is 
sible for dust, oil, grease or any other out- 
contamination to prevent positive action of 
stop motion mechanism. Sparking which 


etimes occurs with conventional drop wire 

stop actions is impossible with the sealed 

rcury unit. Any possibility of fire is therefore 
nated, it is claimed. ; 

\ good example of this is the great efficiency, 

ne life and:fool-proof operation that is built into 

,utomatic thermostat control of heating units 





and other thermal devices. Built on similar prin- 
cipals, this new McBride stop motion is set to pro- 
vide fast and positive action under all conditions. 
It is not affected by humidity, temperature, ex- 
cessive lint or oil in the stock, The new McBride 
stop motion is now available not only on all new 
McBride magazine creels but also in specially de- 
signed replacement units for use on any creel. 
Modification is reported to be done easily and 
quickly at low cost. (Textile Bulletin, January 


1952, page 100.) 


RUBBER DOOR BENDS WHEN HIT BY 
TRUCKS 

Here’s the answer to the problem of swinging- 
door damage caused by trucks in textile mills. A 
swinging rubber door, so light and flexible that it 
can be bent to a right angle, has been developed 
by the Stic-Klip Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

The new door will eliminate the costly main- 
tenance and damaging of conventional wooden 
doors caused by hand or power trucks banging 
into the door to open them. The rubber door, 
which swings open at a touch, easily absorbs the 
shock of the trucks, gives maximum ease of pas- 
sage, and returns to its normal closed position. 

Actually a reinforced-rubber air container, 
the door is constructed of an outer layer of heavy- 
cloth-inserted rubber that covers a “frame” of 
2-in. rubber tubing. Support and resiliency are 
provided by 15 to 25 inflated rubber bladders. 
‘these bladders running cross-wise inside the rub- 
ber facing, are positioned between rubber spacers, 
and are inflated by a hand pump through protrud- 
ing valves. 

Though the door is only 21% in. thick, it has 
high insulation value, a smooth outside surface, 
and so little inertia that the pressure of one finger 
opens it. Extremely lightweight compared to 
metal protected wooden doors, it is suspended on 
hinges attached to steel strips running along one 
side. Weight is about one-third that of conven- 
tional metal-protected swinging doors. (Textile 
World 102, March 1952, page 182.) 


MILL MAKES DRASTIC CUT IN 
DRAWING-IN COSTS 
Labor costs for drawing-in have been cut by 
at least two-thirds at a mill in Georgia since they 
started using the new Barber-Colman drawing-in 
machines. Quality is more dependable, and mill 
versatility is greatly increased. 
1. Sheeting — 
1944 ends of 14s/1 
2 harnesses, 4 banks of drop wires 
Hand Drawing 














1 operator at 400 ends per hr. would take 
5 hr., or 1.6 warps per 8 hr. Plus 1 
man for 8operators. 

Cost Back man 5x$1.035— 0.65 

Operator 5x$1.36 —$6.80 





$7.45 per warp 
Machine Drawing 
On 2-harness work, the machine draws 3,000 
ends per hr. 
This warp would take 0.67 hr., or 12 warps 


per 8 hr. 
Three operators are required. 
Cost 
Operator 0.67x$1.36—$0.91 
Back man 0.67x$1.10=$0.73 


0.67x$1.05—$0.70 
$2.34 per warp 


Harness girl 





Labor saving — 68.6% 


2. Twill — 
4,732 ends of 14s/1 
4 harnesses, 4 banks. 
Hand Drawing 
1 operator at 400 ends per hr. would take 
11.83 hr., or 0.68 warps per 8 hr. 
Cost 
Operator 11.83x$1.36 —$16.10 
Back man 11.838x 1.035=— 1.53 
$17.63 per warp 
Machine Drawing 
On 4-harness work, the machine draws 4.800 
ends per hr. This warp should take 
about 1 hr. 
Cost 
Operator 
Black man 
Harness girl 


1.00x$1.36—$1.36 
1.00x$1.20— 1.20 
1.00x$1.05— 1.05 


Labor saving — 80.2% 

This mill has a 6-harness model purchased in 
May, 1940 and a 22-harness machine purchased 
in January, 1951. The larger machine is arranged 
with tracks and an extra warp stand. Machine 
downtime is minimized this way, because a new 
warp can be prepared while a warp is being 
drawn. 

The 22-harness machine is rated at 140 ends 
per minute with maximum rate of 180 ends per 
min. The actual number of harnesses being 
drawn, however, determines running speed. 


Maximum efficiency is attained when the ma- 
chine draws in the greatest number of harnesses 
it can hold, and when large warps are drawn. 
Large warps minimize the ratio of preparation 








time to drawing time. 

A flexible steel needle, somewhat similar to 
a long drawing-in hook, is actuated by a com- 
plicated pattern mechanism. The needle draws 
an end through drop wires, heddles, and reed in 
one long stroke. 

Steel heddles with alternating keyhole slots 
are used by the machine. 

Patterns are punched for each warp style and 
can be used again and again. Two men punch out 
the pattern on a little pattern-making machine. 
One man calls out the pattern while the other man 
operates the device. (By James H. Kennedy, 
Textile World, January 1952, pp. 97-99.) 


MODIFICATION OF ROTH DRAFTING 
SYSTEM 


Saco Lowell has announced two machinery 
developments in addition to the Gwaltney spin- 
ning frame. The first is an improvement of the 
Roth long-draft system, and the second is the new 
F-5 roving frame which will handle fibers up to 
9 inches in length. 

The modification of the Roth system for spin- 
ning is known as the Duo-Roth system. Designed 
primarily for carded yarns using cotton up to 
one and one sixteenth in length, the Duo-Roth 
is claimed to give closer setting than any other 
type of spinning high draft system. It combines 
the features of the old single-apron Roth with 
the double-apron system. 

The Duo-Roth retains the thin bottom apron 
of the Roth and replaces the Roth top middle 
roll and pencil roll with a cradle and endless 
synthetic apron. The Duo-Roth can be installed 
on existing Roth systems. 

The F-5 roving system is now being installed 
in a Southern mill, reportedly the Robbins Mills 
of Raeford, N. C. On the F-5 high-draft system, 
fiber control is maintained through pressure of 
an upper second line of smooth steel rolls down- 
ward against a synthetic apron of the type used 
with the Roth and Shaw systems. The upper 
control rolls are adjustable both horizontally and 
vertically in order to increase or diminish the 
amount of control exerted on the fibers. 

As the control roll is lowered, it depresses 
the bottom apron and increases the pressure be- 
tween itself and the apron, thus increasing the 
control. On the other hand, as the control roll 
is raised, pressure between it and the apron is 
decreased and a lighter control results. The up- 
per control roll is positive driven, providing 
vieldine fiber control without any possibility of 
intermittent turning. (Daily News Record, 
March 10, 1952.) 
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